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FOREWORD 


It  is  surely  in  the  realm  of  worship  that  the  paradox  of  Christian  unity  and 
disunity  can  be  most  plainly  seen.  It  is  here,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  discover 
not  only  the  smallness  of  our  human  divisions  but  the  smallness  of  ourselves ; 
when  we  ‘go  to  the  altar  of  God’,  a good  many  of  the  questions  and  arguments 
with  which  we  entered  are  stilled.  Thus  much  truth  is  there  in  the  popular  saying 
that  ‘we  all  worship  the  same  God,  after  all’,  and  the  ever  widening  and  deepening 
observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Unity  in  many  parts  of  the  world  bears 
effective  witness  to  the  same  truth.  Moreover,  as  all  the  Parts  of  this  Report 
make  clear  in  their  different  ways,  there  is  no  Christian  church  that  is  not  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  how  to  lead  into  worship  a generation  which  to  a 
great  extent  regards  the  transcendent  realm,  and  the  life  of  prayer  springing  out 
of  it,  as  something  too  vague  and  unimportant  for  its  attention.  These  are  power- 
ful factors  making  for  unity  in  the  ecumenical  task,  and  their  influence  is  very 
evident  in  this  Report. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  notorious  that  it  is  in  matters  of  worship  — 
what  the  congregation  does  — rather  than  in  theology  or  in  church  government 
that  the  conservatism  of  Christian  people  operates  most  strongly  against  change, 
and  therefore  against  that  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit  which  (in  theory  at  least) 
is  agreed  by  all  to  be  the  pre-requisite  of  unity.  Moreover,  some  at  least  of  the 
classic  controversies  of  Faith  and  Order  are,  on  the  principle  of  corruptio  optimi 
pessima , concerned  with  the  Sacraments,  and  it  falls  once  again  to  the  Montreal 
Conference  to  face  seemingly  intractable  difficulties  over  the  mutual  recognition 
of  Baptism  and  mutual  admission  to  the  Eucharist. 

Against  such  a background  of  light  and  shade,  the  Report  of  the  Theological 
Commission  on  Worship  is  presented  to  the  churches  through  the  Fourth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  The  Commission  has  worked  over  a period  of 
roughly  eight  years  and  in  three  continents.  It  is  cause  for  particular  satisfaction 
that  here  for  the  first  time  in  such  a Theological  Commission  an  Asian  report  is 
included.  The  difficulties  which  attend  all  gatherings  of  heavily  occupied  scholars 
and  teachers  in  the  West,  are  greatly  multiplied  in  East  Asia,  yet  the  members 
of  the  Asian  Section  have  persevered,  stimulating  useful  regional  and  national 
studies  of  worship  in  the  process.  To  them  and  to  their  colleagues  in  Europe  and 
North  America  we  owe  a great  debt  of  gratitude,  for  their  joint  Report  should 
surely  mark  a step  forward  towards  a common  understanding  and  practice  of 
Christian  worship.  It  is  commended  to  the  reader,  and  offered  to  the  Lord  who 
said  that  ‘neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  shall  ye  worship  the 
Father...  but  the  hour  cometh  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  : for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
him’  (John  4.  21,  23). 

Patrick  Rodger. 
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I.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


Following  the  terms  of  reference  formulated  by  the  Working  Committee  of 
Faith  and  Order  in  1953  (and  modified  in  1954),  the  Commission  on  Worship  in 
its  study  has  concentrated  mainly  upon  the  theology  of  worship  in  the  Bible. 
Thus  the  Commission  has  chosen  not  to  adopt  the  method  of  comparative  study 
which  places  the  different  liturgical  traditions  side  by  side,  analysing  and  explain- 
ing differences  of  structure  and  meaning.  We  certainly  regard  a comparative 
study  of  this  kind  as  indispensable  and  most  instructive.  But  we  have  also  a 
strong  feeling  that,  if  real  progress  in  our  mutual  understanding  in  the  field  of 
worship  is  to  be  made,  a fresh  start  is  necessary.  Only  a common  study  of  the 
Bible  will  enable  us  to  overcome  some  of  the  barriers  which  still  separate  us 
in  our  understanding  and  practice  of  worship.  This  method  of  biblical  approach 
to  the  theology  of  worship  seems  to  us  a very  fruitful  one.  Without  exaggerating 
the  results  of  our  endeavours,  we  may  nevertheless  affirm  that  real  progress 
has  been  made  in  our  mutual  understanding  through  this  method. 


The  Christian  Tradition  in  Europe 

We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  a regular  exchange  of  views  with  the  two 
parallel  sections  of  the  Commission  on  Worship  in  North  America  and  East 
Asia.  Yet  being  informed  about  the  problems  discussed  in  the  other  sections,  we 
realize  at  least  some  of  the  specifically  European  difficulties,  which  must  be 
mentioned  here.  In  Europe  we  live  in  the  geographical  space  of  medieval  Chris- 
tendom, the  corpus  christianum  of  the  Constantine  era.  Much  of  our  liturgical 
life  has  been  shaped  by  the  conditions  of  that  past  ‘Christianized  world’  which 
appears  now  to  be  coming  to  its  end.  No  doubt  many  of  the  traditions  of  Euro- 
pean Christendom  have  been  introduced  into  the  different  scenes  of  America, 
Asia  and  Africa  by  immigrants  and  missionaries.  But  then  they  have  been  put  into 
a quite  different  context  and  thereby  radically  changed.  There  is  always  a danger 
of  oversimplification  in  comparing  different  historical  situations.  But  there  is 
surely  some  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  problem  of  the  encounter  between 
Church  and  world  has  been  obscured  in  the  European  situation  because  of  the 
heritage  of  the  corpus  christianum.  The  world  into  which  the  Church  has  been 
sent  with  its  message  is  not,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  the  partly  chris- 
tianized world  of  the  medieval  tradition. 

The  movements  of  reform  in  the  sixteenth  century  gave  a stimulus  to  the 
re-thinking  of  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the 
world.  But  the  establishment  of  regionally  limited  provinces  of  a Protestant 
corpus  christianum  with  national  state-churches  prevented  the  European  Protestant 
churches  from  realizing  the  impossibility  of  preserving  the  christianized  world 
of  the  Constantine  era.  Thus  they  continued  to  live  and  think  with  the  habits 
of  the  old  Christendom,  until  in  recent  times  they  were  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
rapid  development  of  so-called  ‘secularization’.  The  struggle  for  religious  freedom 
by  those  Protestant  groups  which  did  not  obtain  a politically  privileged  position, 
did  however  lead  them  to  a much  more  radical  understanding  of  the  difference 
between  Church  and  world  in  which  the  modern  situation  was,  in  part,  anti- 
cipated. That  the  Christian  Church  is  living  in,  sent  to,  and  serving  a non-Chris- 
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tian  world,  is,  however,  a New  Testament  truth  which  many  European  Christians 
still  hesitate  to  accept  without  reservation.  Thus  in  Europe  the  problem  of  the 
relation  between  Church  and  world  is  too  often  confused  with  the  problem  of 
the  tension  between  a disappearing  christianized  world,  with  its  specific  style 
of  life,  and  a ‘new’  modern  world  with  its  allegedly  non-Christian  or  ‘purely  secular’ 
style  of  life  (a  way  of  stating  the  problem  which  is  totally  alien  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament) ; whereas  in  Asia  and  Africa  the  problem  of  Church  and  world  is  seen 
in  the  encounter  of  a Church  sent  out  to  proclaim  the  message  of  universal 
salvation  in  Jesus  Christ  and  a world  which  is  not  primarily  seen  as  a ‘modern’ 
or  ‘less  Christian’  world,  not  even  as  an  apostate  world,  but  as  a world  which 
worships  other  gods.  There  can  be  no  doubt  which  is  closer  to  the  New  Testament 
situation. 

The  very  tenacious  medieval  outlook  which  still  to  a large  degree  determines 
the  thought-habits  of  European  theologians  deeply  affects  our  way  of  acting  and 
thinking  in  worship  and  may  hinder  us  from  grasping  the  deep,  genuinely 
‘worldly’  (or  ‘world-concerned’)  attitude  of  New  Testament  worship.  There  is  a 
constant  temptation,  in  Europe  as  elsewhere,  to  cultic  introversion,  to  make  God 
and  his  worship  serve  the  pious  people  in  the  Church  instead  of  calling  the  members 
of  the  Church  to  serve  the  world  in  and  through  their  worship  of  the  one  true  God. 

Thus  many  of  the  problems  which  occupy  us  in  connection  with  worship  are 
typically  European  problems,  originating  from  semi-medieval  dreams  of  a mono- 
polistic church  existing  as  the  main  source  of  culture  and  politics  and  the  whole 
style  of  life  in  a christianized  nation  ; e.g.  the  problem  of  the  small  church  attend- 
ance in  huge  congregations  of  nominal  Christians  within  national  majority 
churches ; the  problem  of  making  divine  service  ‘understandable’  or  ‘attractive’  to 
nominal  and  baptized  members  of  the  national  church  who  do  not  feel  any  obliga- 
tion or  desire  to  take  part  in  the  cultic  life  of  the  church  ; or  the  tension  between 
an  ‘official’  type  of  worship,  maintained  by  the  established  church  through  its 
ministry,  and  the  free  type  of  worship  in  separated  fellowships  of  believers. 


The  Interpretation  of  the  Language  of  Worship 

In  spite  of  our  decision  to  make  a fresh  start  by  taking  our  point  of  departure 
from  a common  study  of  the  Bible,  it  has  soon  become  clear  to  all  of  us  that  it 
is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  neglect  the  differences,  theoretical  and  practical, 
which  in  the  field  of  worship  determine  the  manner  in  which  theologians  belonging 
to  various  denominational  traditions  interpret  the  sayings  of  the  Bible  concerning 
the  life  of  worship.  In  our  interpretation  of  biblical  texts  dealing  with  worship 
we  cannot  avoid  employing  a specific  ‘language  of  worship’,  shaped  by  that 
particular  denominational  tradition  in  which  we  have  been  brought  up.  And 
these  habits  of  language  inevitably  affect  our  interpretation  of  biblical  texts. 
In  the  course  of  our  deliberations  we  have  frequently  observed  that  different 
interpretations  were  given  to  the  same  expressions  in  the  various  denominational 
quarters.  When  we  deal  with  single  words  or  expressions  this  is  generally  recog- 
nized. Everybody  knows  that  words  like  ‘liturgy’  and  ‘liturgical’  have  a different 
meaning,  e.g.  in  the  Orthodox  and  in  the  Reformed  traditions.  But  it  is  not 
always  made  sufficiently  clear  that  whole  sentences,  or  even  paragraphs,  about 
which  full  agreement  has  apparently  been  established,  may  be  open  to  quite 
different  interpretations  when  read  in  the  varying  denominational  contexts  of 
the  agreeing  parties.  This  is  evidently  true  also  of  statements  concerning  the 
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theology  of  worship  in  the  Bible.  We  have  therefore  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  danger  of  resigning  ourselves  to  a premature,  superficial  kind  of  ‘agreement’ 
in  our  ‘biblical  theology.’  To  illustrate  this  by  an  example  : if  an  agreed  statement 
on  the  concept  of  sacrifice  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  liturgical  theory  and 
practice  of  one  denomination  holds  a central  position,  whereas  the  same  statement 
in  another  of  the  agreeing  denominations  is  looked  upon  as  an  interesting  but 
relatively  unimportant  detail,  we  must  ask  whether  the  agreement  reached  may 
not  turn  out  after  all  to  be  an  illusion  and  a piece  of  self-deception. 

Through  this  difficulty  which  we  have  had  to  face  in  all  our  work,  we  have 
learnt  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  isolate  the  method  of  biblical  approach  from 
other  possible  methods  of  dealing  with  matters  of  worship  in  the  ecumenical 
conversation.  In  any  case  it  must  be  continually  confronted  with  the  historical 
study  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  those  separate  traditions  of  worship  which 
still  lie  behind  our  difficulties  in  reaching  full  mutual  understanding.  If  this 
is  not  done,  we  run  the  risk  of  limiting  ourselves  to  a purely  historical  exam- 
ination of  the  life  of  worship  in  the  New  Testament  period,  thus  studying  worship 
in  the  Bible  instead  of  judging  and  correcting  our  own  life  of  worship  in  the 
light  of  the  Bible. 

In  our  own  common  worship  at  our  gatherings  we  have  not  tried  to  establish 
some  kind  of  ‘ecumenical  liturgy.’  On  the  contrary,  we  have  ordinarily  used 
existing  ways  of  worship  belonging  to  the  various  traditions  represented  in  our 
group.  Thus  we  have  learnt  at  least  something  about  the  possibility  of  uniting 
a certain  multiformity  of  exterior  expression  with  inner  unity  in  the  common  life 
of  worship  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  validity 
of  this  experience.  It  is  however  also  part  of  this  same  experience  that  the  immense 
variety  of  existing  ways  of  worship  often  presents  a real  obstacle  to  the  attempt 
to  reach  a greater  spiritual  unity  among  Christians  of  various  denominations. 
We  are  challenged  by  this  fact  of  our  remaining  disunity  to  ask  again  whether 
a greater  unity  in  exterior  ways  of  expressing  our  common  worship  of  the  same 
Lord  may  not  be  required,  if  the  barriers  which  still  separate  us  are  to  be  broken 
down.  And  indeed  such  a unity  may  not  be  so  difficult  to  attain  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  forms  of  service  used  in  various  churches  sometimes  appear 
to  be  different  because  of  external  differences,  but  in  fact  they  have  not  only 
the  same  inner  spirit,  but  also  contain  the  same  elements  in  the  same  order, 
and  sometimes  in  almost  the  same  words.  Thus  for  example  even  the  biblical 
passages  chosen  for  the  various  Sundays  of  the  year  are  often  the  same  in  several 
traditions.  Moreover  the  so-called  ‘Liturgical  Movement’  is  widening  the  area 
of  such  agreement.  We  hope  that,  without  losing  the  rich  variety  of  their  tra- 
ditions or  surrendering  the  truth  contained  in  any  of  them,  the  churches  may  more 
fully  realize  their  existing  unity  in  ways  of  worship  and  may  develop  it  further 
to  their  mutual  enrichment. 

In  the  theology  of  worship  we  face  to-day  not  only  the  traditional  (or  so-called 
‘vertical’)  divisions  between  various  denominational  traditions,  but  within  most 
denominations  we  find  to-day  a growing  tension  : a tension  between  a ‘traditional’ 
theology,  frequently  represented  by  adherents  of  liturgical  movements,  who  seek 
to  give  real  content  to  the  biblical  and  traditional  language  of  worship  (e.g. 
the  language  in  the  Preface  and  the  Sanctus , or  the  renunciation  of  the  devil 
at  Baptism),  and  a ‘modern’  theology  requiring  a fundamental  revision  of  the 
entire  liturgical  language,  which,  if  retained,  must  be  interpreted  in  a sense 
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radically  different  from  that  given  to  the  same  words  and  expressions  in  the 
whole  past  history  of  Christian  worship.  The  debates  raised  by  the  Bultmann 
school  in  Germany  concerning  ‘demythologizing’  afford  a special  example,  but  we 
are  more  concerned  with  a widespread  tendency  among  intelligent  lay  people 
to-day  who  require  a modern  reinterpretation  of  all  biblical  and  traditional  ideas. 
The  seriousness  of  this  problem  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  nor  its  solution  too 
easily  proclaimed.  It  is  a problem  for  everyone  who  preaches  the  gospel  to-day, 
and  while  some  believe  that  there  is  a necessary  tension  between  preaching  and 
the  rest  of  the  liturgy  in  the  treatment  of  the  traditional  categories,  others  could 
not  accept  a sharp  distinction  of  this  kind.  We  have  not  been  able  to  study  this 
question  thoroughly  within  the  very  narrow  time-limits  of  our  work,  but  we 
must  underline  its  immense  importance  and  the  necessity  of  studying  it  in  the 
future. 


Variety  and  Unity  of  Christian  Worship 

Approaching  worship  from  the  angle  of  biblical  study  compels  us  to  admit 
that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a unified  picture  of  what  biblical  worship  is.  Within 
the  Bible  we  meet  almost  all  forms  of  worship  represented  in  the  later  history 
of  the  Christian  cult.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the  sacrificial  cult  and  the 
severe  prophetic  criticism  of  it.  We  even  find  in  some  of  the  later  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  traces  of  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  with  its  concentration 
on  the  reading  of  the  law  and  prophets  and  the  prayers  of  the  assembled  con- 
gregation. In  the  New  Testament  we  find  very  few  real  descriptions  of  early 
Christian  corporate  worship.  But  is  is  evident  that  besides  the  new  rites  instituted 
by  Christ  himself,  Baptism  and  the  Supper,  we  find  a continuation  of  the  lines 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Sacrificial  language  is  employed  in  the  very  words 
of  institution  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  while  the  pattern  of  the  worship  of  the  syna- 
gogue seems  to  be  lie  behind  some  of  the  gatherings  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament ; and  the  prophetic  criticism  of  the  temple  cult  is  mirrored  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  himself.  But  more  important  still : the  New  Testament  writings 
themselves,  being  destined  for  use  at  Christian  gatherings,  testify  by  their  form 
and  content  to  a type  of  worship  in  which  the  kerygma  of  the  crucified  and  risen 
Lord,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  expectation,  formed  the  centre  of  a 
many-sided  didache , embracing  moral  exhortation,  eschatological  proclamation, 
church  discipline,  admonition  to  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  etc.  And  both  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  a rich  variety  of  types  of  what  is  now  called  ‘pri- 
vate devotion’  is  found  everywhere,  in  many  Old  Testament  psalms,  for  example, 
or  in  the  picture  of  Jesus  praying  alone  by  night. 

But  what  we  do  not  find  in  the  Bible  is  an  attempt  to  systematize  this  variety 
or  to  evaluate  various  types  of  worship  over  against  each  other,  as  happened 
later  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  preference  for  corporate  worship 
as  against  private  worship,  or  vice  versa.  There  is  no  competition  between  a 
sacramental  worship  and  a type  of  worship  centred  round  the  preaching  of  the 
word  and  prayers.  There  is  no  sign  that  difference  between  spontaneous  prayer 
and  the  use  of  ‘fixed  formularies’  caused  any  controversy,  although  both  types 
of  prayer  are  evidently  there. 

The  tendency  to  standardize  a specific  type  of  worship,  which  characterizes 
a later  period  with  its  divisions  and  controversies,  is  alien  to  the  Bible.  One 
thing  however  is  indisputable.  The  decisive  event  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
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of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  culmination  of  the  mighty  saving  acts  of  God  forms  the 
living  centre  of  all  worship,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  energy  which  creates  and 
preserves  it.  It  is  within  this  context  that  Baptism  and  Eucharist  were  so  strongly 
emphasized  in  the  liturgical  life  of  a Pauline  congregation  (I  Cor.  12.  13  ; cp. 
Rom.  6.  4;  Col.  2.  12 ; I Cor.  10.  3,  11.  23-26). 

When  speaking  of  worship  to-day  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  New  Testament 
picture.  There  is  in  the  New  Testament  a greater  variety  of  forms  and  expres- 
sions of  worship  than  in  the  majority  of  the  divided  churches  and  traditions 
to-day.  On  the  other  hand  the  unity  is  particularly  striking,  because  it  com- 
bines diversity  of  shape  with  concentration  round  a single  heart,  the  source  of 
its  life  and  power. 

In  our  work  it  has  been  inevitable  that  the  main  Sunday  service  — the  euchar- 
istic  meal  and  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  — should  be  at  the  centre  of  our 
deliberations.  But  if  we  adopt  the  method  of  biblical  approach,  it  is  not  possible 
to  isolate  the  Eucharist  or  the  preaching  service  from  all  other  forms  of  worship. 
We  have  been  aware  of  the  danger  of  formalism  and  ritualism  arising  from  the 
neglect  of  private  prayer,  and  have  spent  some  time  in  studying  both  the  traditions 
of  private  devotion  within  various  denominations  and  the  relation  between 
individual  and  corporate  worship.  And  we  have  felt  that  family  worship  and 
common  prayer  in  many  communities  and  groups  should  not  be  left  out,  because 
of  a false  assumption  that  there  is  no  legitimate  ‘corporate  worship’  other  than 
the  Sunday  morning  service  of  the  whole  congregation. 

If  we  are  ever  to  reach  a greater  understanding  among  the  various  denomina- 
tions in  the  field  of  worship,  the  attempt  to  find  a greater  unity  even  in  the 
exterior  expression  of  Christian  worship  must  be  counterbalanced  by  a growing 
insight  into  the  genuine  variety  of  expression  in  New  Testament  worship.  This 
variety  does  not  come  from  a stubborn  attachment  to  accustomed  forms  and  tradi- 
tions within  the  various  camps  where  people  refuse  to  give  up  what  they  think 
most  dear  to  them , but  from  the  many  different  situations  in  human  life  which 
must  all  be  brought  under  the  rule  of  God.  Thus  genuine  variety  in  Christian 
worship  is  not  so  much  a variety  of  forms  as  a variety  of  types . We  may  define 
a form  as  the  exterior  manifestation  of  a certain  content,  which  may  change  while 
the  content  remains  the  same.  A certain  freedom  of  form  must  always  be  main- 
tained in  Christian  worship  if  it  is  not  to  degenerate  into  some  kind  of  legalis- 
tic formalism.  But  the  variety  of  forms  has  its  limits  in  the  needs  of  the  brethren 
with  whom  I worship.  The  type  is  a given  unity  of  a content  and  its  form.  Thus 
the  Offices  and  the  Eucharist  are  two  types,  not  two  forms  of  worship,  whereas 
the  Anglican  service  of  Morning  Prayer  and  the  traditional  Lauds  are  two  different 
forms  of  the  same  type  of  worship. 

There  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  here.  But  continuous  confrontation 
with  the  picture  of  variety  and  unity  of  worship  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment gives  us  the  opportunity  to  move  forward  in  mutual  understanding  and  in 
common  worship. 


The  Presence  of  History  in  Worship 

Through  Christian  worship  in  all  its  manifold  forms  the  congregations  in 
every  age  make  a proclamation  and  celebrate  a memorial  (anamnesis)  of  the 
mighty  acts  of  God  in  history,  in  order  that  the  world  may  share  in  the  love  of 
God,  the  love  by  which  he  created  the  world,  gave  his  Son  for  its  salvation,  and 
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will  in  the  end  bring  it  to  perfection.  When  those  saving  acts  of  God  are  proclaim- 
ed (in  preaching)  and  commemorated  (in  the  Eucharist)  and  confessed  (in  the 
prayers,  confessions  and  thanksgivings  of  the  community  and  of  the  individual), 
they  are  certainly  not  a ‘dead’  past  which  we  can  only  ‘recall’  like  any  other 
historical  events.  They  are  of  course  real  historical  events.  They  took  place 
once  upon  a time,  and  thus  they  have  to  be  mentioned  in  the  past  tense.  But  when 
they  took  place  they  were  events  of  universal  importance,  since  they  were  God’s 
mighty  acts  which  he  performed  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind.  Therefore 
they  are  always  and  everywhere  present,  where  God,  the  almighty  and  merciful 
Creator  of  all  things,  decides  to  reveal  himself  to  men  in  his  only-begotten  Son 
through  his  Holy  Spirit.  This  abiding  presence  of  God’s  revelatory  acts  in  history, 
made  contemporary  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  a presence  sui  generis  which 
cannot  be  adequately  expressed  by  means  of  any  philosophical  ontology.  We 
must  realize  that  we  speak  of  a ‘mystery,’  when  we  speak  of  the  presence  of  God’s 
mighty  acts  in  Christian  worship.  And  it  is  this  mysterious,  wonderful  character 
of  the  ‘ever-presence’  of  God’s  revelatory  acts  in  history  which  has  made  it  so 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  find  words  to  express  it  with  which  all  of  us 
may  agree  without  reservation.  In  the  various  traditions  men  have  seen  the 
mystery  from  some  specific  angle  and  have  often  tended  to  over-emphasize  their 
particular  point  of  view,  to  the  point  of  unwillingness  to  admit  that  other  tra- 
ditions also  may  have  caught  a glimpse  of  the  mystery,  though  regarding  it  from 
a slightly  different  standpoint.  Thus  both  in  the  gospel  proclaimed  and  in  the 
sacrament  performed  there  is  present  one  and  the  same  God  in  his  saving  acts 
in  the  history  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Christ  is 
present  in  different  modes.  The  phrase  ‘real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucha- 
rist’ has  two  traditional  meanings,  both  proper  but  sometimes  confused.  It  may 
mean  that  he  is  present  in  re , in  a thing,  i.e.  that  the  mode  of  his  presence  at 
the  Eucharist  is  sacramental,  as  distinguished  from  other  modes  of  his  presence. 
It  may  also  mean  that  he  is  really,  i.e.  truly  present,  and  this  can  also  be  said 
about  other  modes  of  his  presence.  It  is  not  profitable  to  compare  the  intensity 
of  the  various  modes  of  his  presence,  and  this  error  has  been  at  the  root  of  many 
past  controversies. 

It  seems  however  that  at  least  some  points  are  indisputably  held  by  all  of 
us  in  this  matter. 

(1)  The  mighty  acts  of  God  which  are  present  in  Christian  worship  are  real 
historical  events.  This  means  that  they  have  happened  once  and  for  all.  They 
are  unique  (ephapax)  and  cannot  be  ‘repeated’  nor  ‘extended’.  We  must  therefore 
avoid,  when  speaking  of  the  mighty  acts  of  God  in  worship,  any  vocabulary 
which  suggests  a repetition  of  these  acts  in  the  ‘cult’.  That  would  make  a ‘mystery 
cult’  out  of  the  Christian  faith.  Even  a word  like  ‘representation’  is  not  to  be 
employed  without  the  greatest  caution.  Precisely  because  the  mighty  acts  of 
God  are  true  history,  their  presence  among  us  does  not  depend  on  our  cultic 
actions  but  solely  on  the  mercy  of  God  himself.  But  we  have  also  to  avoid  any 
expression  which  would  suggest  that  these  mighty  acts  of  God  are  ‘extended’ 
into  our  own  time.  Certainly,  that  which  happens  when  God  is  present  among  us 
in  our  worship  is  also  a mighty  act  of  God,  but  of  a quite  different  order.  We 
cannot  express  this  difference  without  using  trinitarian  language.  The  mighty 
acts  of  God  in  history  are  wrought  by  his  Son.  The  mighty  acts  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  men  are  wrought  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  Whatever  language  we  may  attempt 
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to  use  in  order  to  express  the  presence  of  God’s  mighty  acts  in  worship,  we  must 
above  all  find  expression  for  the  fact  that  God’s  mighty  acts,  if  present  in  worship, 
are  present  as  the  historic,  unrepeatable  and  uncontinuable  acts  of  God’s  revelation 
in  his  only-begotten  Son. 

(2)  The  unique  mighty  works  of  God  have  from  the  very  beginning  had  a 
universal  significance.  Their  continuous  presence  in  the  people  of  God  through 
proclamation  and  remembrance  was  not  added  to  these  acts  afterwards ; it  is 
inherent  in  the  acts  as  they  were  originally  performed.  The  decisive  revelatory 
act  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  deliverance  of  the  tribes  (later  to  be  the 
people  of  God)  from  Egypt,  was  preceded  by  the  institution  of  its  commemoration 
in  the  Passover  meal.  The  matter  is  represented  thus  in  the  Passover  tradition 
in  Exodus  1-15.  And  whatever  critical  remarks  may  be  put  forward  as  to  the 
historicity  of  this  record,  it  seems  evident  that  neither  the  people  of  Israel  nor 
the  world  as  a whole  would  ever  have  had  any  knowledge  whatsoever  of  this 
event,  had  it  not  been  for  its  commemoration  from  one  generation  to  another  in 
the  Passover  rite  and  in  other  cultic  institutions  as  well.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  decisive  event  of  the  New  Testament.  The  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  preceded  by  the  institution  of  the  meal,  at  which  Christ  gave 
to  his  Church  his  interpretation  of  his  coming  death,  and  which  he  made  the 
commemoration  of  his  death  till  he  comes  (I  Cor.  11.  26).  This  connection 
between  the  historic  act  of  salvation  as  such  and  its  continuous  presence  in  the 
commemoration  of  God’s  people  is  expressed  in  the  biblical  notion  of  the  covenant 
( berith , diatheke) . The  mighty  works  of  God  are  the  foundation  of  his  covenant 
with  his  chosen  people.  And  for  this  reason  they  are  continually  present  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  people  who  are  faithful  to  the  covenant.  But  it  is  not  the 
remembrance  which  constitutes  the  covenant.  On  the  contrary : it  is  the  cove- 
nant, founded  upon  the  mighty  acts  of  God,  which  makes  the  remembrance 
both  possible  and  necessary. 

When  we  say  that  God’s  mighty  acts  in  Christian  worship  are  present  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  we  do  not  thereby  deny  their  ‘objective’  or  ‘real’  presence.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  mighty  acts  of  God  are  present  ‘only  in  the  minds  of  men’. 
We  mean  however  that  they  are  present  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  may  try  to  express 
this  mystery  by  saying  that  the  mighty  acts  of  God  in  Christian  worship  are 
present  not  only  in  but  for  the  hearts  of  men,  indicating  by  the  preposition  ‘for’ 
that  it  is  not  the  faith  of  man  which  enables  these  events  to  become  present,  but 
the  presence  of  these  events  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  makes  faith  (and  also  unbelief) 
possible. 

We  must  again  adopt  trinitarian  language  in  order  to  express  the  secret  of 
God’s  presence.  The  personal  distinction  between  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  speak  of  the  Incarnation,  the  historical 
revelation  of  God,  as  an  act  of  God  which  takes  place  in  his  Son.  That  does  not 
exclude  the  performance  of  the  act  by  the  triune  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit.  But  it  is  the  Son,  not  the  Father  nor  the  Spirit,  who  becomes  man.  Thus 
the  uniqueness  of  the  historical  revelation  is  founded  in  the  distinction  between 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

If  we  maintain  the  trinitarian  basis  of  all  Christian  worship,  we  need  not 
‘explain’  in  philosophical  or  ontological  terms  ‘how’  the  mighty  acts  of  God  are 
present  in  Christian  worship.  In  its  worship  the  Christian  community  adores 
the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  sole  ‘explanation’  of  the  presence  of  past 
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events  in  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments : ‘Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ; as  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen.’ 


The  Importance  of  Sunday  in  Christian  Worship 

Amid  the  various  customs  of  different  Christian  confessions  one  practice  is 
almost  universal,  that  on  Sunday  the  people  of  God  assembles  in  congregations 
for  worship.  The  corporate  worship  of  the  pre-Nicene  Church  centring  round 
the  eucharistic  service  on  the  Lord’s  Day  represents  the  historic  link  between 
the  worship  of  the  apostolic  age  and  that  of  all  subsequent  ages.  For  all  types 
of  corporate  Christian  worship,  based  upon  the  tradition  of  cultic  institutions 
(like  sacraments  and  organized  common  prayer),  the  scattered  knowledge  which 
we  possess  about  the  worship  of  that  age  has  therefore  gained  an  almost  normative 
character  — witness  the  modern  liturgical  movements  within  various  denomin- 
ations, Catholic  and  Protestant.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  discuss  at  some 
length  the  role  of  Sunday  in  the  corporate  worship  of  the  Church,  especially  in 
respect  of  its  celebration  of  the  sacred  meal,  instituted  by  Christ  himself. 

In  the  pre-Nicene  Church,  Sunday  as  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  a working  day, 
so  that  divine  service  on  that  day  had  to  take  place  early  in  the  morning,  before 
work  began,  or  in  the  evening,  after  work  had  ceased.  But  it  seems  obvious  that 
the  day  of  the  Lord  during  that  period  was  above  all  the  day  when  the  people  of 
God  gathered  for  that  corporate  worship  of  which  the  Eucharist,  the  meal  insti- 
tuted by  Christ,  was  the  centre. 

In  western  Christendom  Sunday  is  at  the  same  time  the  day  on  which  the 
people  of  God  meets  for  its  worship  and  also  the  day  of  rest  for  the  whole  nation, 
the  Christian  substitute  for  the  Jewish  sabbath.  How  far  has  the  ‘sabbath’  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  Sunday  played  a decisive  role  in  the  shaping  of  eucharistic 
worship  (and  of  all  other  forms  of  worship  as  well)  ? Is  a Christian  Sunday- 
Sabbath  a necessity  for  genuine  Christian  worship  or  not  ? What  would  happen 
to  our  corporate  worship  if  a modern  state  introduced  a ten-day  week  (or  a five- 
day  week)  ? Would  the  Church  then  have  to  celebrate  its  corporate  worship  on 
the  new  ‘state  sabbath,’  or  would  it  be  necessary  to  follow  the  pattern  of  the  pre- 
Nicene  Church  and  continue  celebrating  the  ‘Parish  Eucharist’  on  the  Lord’s  Day 
even  though  it  might  be  a working-day  ? 

Questions  like  these  are  not  merely  theoretical.  They  affect  the  very  essence 
of  Christian  worship.  Has  the  Christian  Sunday  in  Western  Christendom  con- 
tributed to  the  separation  of  the  cultic  life  from  the  daily  life  of  ordinary  men  ? 
And  does  the  continuation  of  the  Christian  ‘Sunday-Sabbath’  in  an  increas- 
ingly secularized  world  further  the  unhappy  tendency  to  look  at  Christian  worship 
(going  to  church)  as  a specific  Sunday  interest  of  pious  people  parallel  with 
other  legitimate  Sunday  interests  like  sport,  entertainments  and  family  gatherings  ? 

Related  to  the  question  of  the  role  of  Sunday  in  Christian  worship  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Church’s  Year,  which  plays  a greater  role  in  some  churches  than 
in  others.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  great  feasts  as  they  have  developed  in  western 
Christendom  are  also  linked  up  with  the  life  of  the  whole  community.  The  rise 
of  Christmas  at  that  season  of  the  year  which  was  previously  occupied  by  a 
heathen  festival  of  the  sun  illustrates  this.  The  festival  of  Easter  which  goes  back 
to  the  oldest  times  has  biblical  sources.  It  goes  back  to  the  Jewish  Passover, 
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and  the  fact  that  the  decisive  events  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  took  place  in  the  context  of  that  festival.  Although  Christmas  has  a biblical 
content,  i.e.  the  narratives  about  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  its  observance  begins 
with  the  Constantine  era.  Up  to  our  own  time  it  has  served  the  double  purpose 
of  being  at  once  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  great  annual 
festival  of  the  family  and  of  society  at  large.  In  modern  times  therefore,  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  has  been  secularized  in  a much  larger  measure  than 
Easter.  And  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  great  number  of  passive  members 
in  the  Established  Churches  of  Europe  who  ‘go  to  church’  only  at  Christmas 
really  meet  the  Christian  message  through  the  few  services  they  attend,  or  whether 
to  them  the  Church  only  provides  a certain  religious  atmosphere  for  a festival 
which  is  essentially  a social,  and  more  or  less  ‘heathen,’  celebration.  In  spite 
of  the  differences  among  the  various  denominations  represented  within  our 
group  as  to  the  value  of  the  Church’s  Year,  there  is  agreement  among  us  that 
the  observance  of  Sunday  has  a greater  theological  significance  than  the  series  of 
annual  commemorations  in  the  calendar. 

The  observance  of  Sunday  is  not,  as  shown  by  the  practice  of  the  pre-Nicene 
Church,  necessarily  tied  to  the  regular  day  of  rest  for  society.  It  is  the  day  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.  But  if  Sunday  is  mainly  understood  as  the  ‘day 
of  the  Lord’  in  this  meaning  of  the  word,  the  contrast  between  ‘weekdays’  and 
‘Sundays’  is  seen  in  a new  light.  The  weekdays  are  not  — and  certainly  are  not 
meant  to  be.  — without  worship.  If  in  the  pre-Nicene  Church  worship  and  work 
both  belonged  to  the  day  of  the  Lord,  worship  and  work  may  equally  well  find 
their  place  side  by  side  in  our  ‘weekdays’.  Corporate  worship  on  Sunday  will 
then  find  its  meaning  in  the  specific  commemoration  of  the  great  works  of  the 
Lord  connected  with  that  day,  in  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  the  crucified 
and  risen  Lord  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  whereas  the  worship 
of  the  other  days  will  rather  be  services  of  thanksgiving  and  intercession,  of  in- 
struction and  meditation. 

Although  we  have  not  fully  discussed  all  the  questions  related  to  this  problem, 
we  nevertheless  feel  that  we  may  very  well  need  a new  understanding  of  the  role 
and  meaning  of  Sunday  in  Christian  worship : one  which  would  make  the  corporate 
worship  of  that  day  not  the  only  form  of  worship,  but  rather  the  centre  of  all 
life  as  the  true  service  of  God  ( Gottesdienst ) , comprehending  all  forms  of  corporate 
and  individual  worship  and  the  whole  of  daily  life  as  well,  both  its  work  and 
its  recreation.  Perhaps  the  traditional  Sunday,  which  united  the  day  of  the  Lord 
with  the  weekly  day  of  rest  and  recreation  for  the  whole  nation  has  helped  us 
to  mark  the  importance  of  Sunday  only  at  the  cost  of  obscuring  its  essential 
character  as  the  Lord’s  Day. 


Note  on  the  Meanings  of  the  Word  ‘Liturgy’ 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  misunderstanding  we  recommend  that  the 
word  ‘liturgy’  be  more  precisely  defined  when  used  in  ecumenical  conversations. 
In  the  New  Testament  leitourgia  generally  refers  to  any  act  of  public  service. 
In  Clement  of  Rome  it  is  used  of  the  ministry  exercised  by  any  member  of  the 
people  of  God  for  the  assembly,  e.g.  ‘the  deacon  exercising  his  liturgy’ ; and 
this  usage  has  been  revived  by  modern  writers.  Apart  from  these  we  may  distin- 
guish six  meanings  of  the  word,  which  are  variously  used  in  the  denominations  : 
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(1)  The  Eucharist  as  the  main  corporate  act  of  Christian  worship  as  distinct 
from  other  types  of  worship. 

(2)  The  officially  prescribed  services  of  the  Church. 

(3)  Corporate  worship  as  distinct  from  private  devotion,  whether  officially 
prescribed  or  not,  whether  conducted  by  the  ordained  clergy  or  not. 

(4)  Any  authorized  service  book,  or  particular  rite  within  it. 

(5)  Any  type  of  service  conducted  according  to  a fixed  formula  as  opposed 
to  all  types  of  free  and  spontaneous  worship. 

(6)  Those  parts  of  the  service  which  precede  and  follow  the  sermon. 

It  might  even  be  legitimate  to  add  to  the  previously  stated  meanings  a seventh : 

(7)  Any  act  of  Christian  worship. 

It  is  thereby  assumed  that  the  Christian  character  of  worship  consist  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  conducted  in  Christ  and  through  the  Spirit  and  therefore, 
whether  it  be  corporate  or  private,  ritually  fixed  or  spontaneous,  in  principle 
it  is  an  act  of  the  whole  body  of  Christ,  the  whole  people  of  God ; just  as  a 
single  individual  in  some  particular  situation  may  act  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
nation  in  a more  decisive  and  ‘whole’  manner  than  do  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Parliament  in  a particular  vote. 

But  if  we  try  to  preserve  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘liturgy’  as  the  service  of 
the  whole  people  of  God,  there  are  some  meanings  which  ought  to  be  discarded. 
Thus  there  is  no  reason  why  the  word  ‘liturgy’  should  be  limited  to  the  use  of 
fixed  formulas.  The  eucharistic  prayer  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr  was  a ‘free 
prayer’  (through  no  doubt  it  followed  a given  pattern).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  probably  be  too  radical  a change  of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  if 
we  adopted  meaning  (7),  i.e.  that  the  words  ‘worship’  and  ‘liturgy’  are  synonymous. 

But  if  we  concentrate  on  meanings  (1)  and  (3)  which  have  both  retained  the 
primitive  significance  of  the  word,  we  might  suggest  that,  following  the  Orthodox 
and  the  Anglican  usage,  the  liturgy,  without  additional  qualification,  normally 
means  eucharistic  worship  in  its  fullest  sense : i.e.  the  act  of  worship  of  the 
assembled  people  of  God,  of  which  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  forms  the 
centre,  but  which  includes  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel,  the  intercessory  prayers,  the  confession  of  faith  and  the  praise  of  the 
Lord  as  well.  This  however  should  not  exclude  the  use  of  the  word  in  other 
connections,  if  an  additional  qualification  is  made  (e.g.  ‘the  liturgy  of  the  daily 
prayers’). 


H.  THESES 

CREATION  AND  WORSHIP 

1.  The  universe  has  been  created  for  the  glory  of  God.  In  its  midst  man  is 
set  as  a worshipper  of  God.  Thus  he  fulfils  his  human  nature  in  the  worship 
of  the  Creator,  whom  to  trust,  love  and  serve  is  the  essence  of  worship. 

Man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Such  a likeness  to  God  however 
does  not  consist  primarily  in  man’s  intellect  nor  in  his  freedom  of  choice, 
but  rather  in  his  ability  to  converse  with  God  — namely,  to  hear  God  speak 
and  to  answer  him  in  worship.  Thus  in  believing  God’s  word,  in  obeying  it 
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and  in  responding  to  it  in  praise  and  service,  man  shows  himself  to  be  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  in  such  worship  his  humanity  reaches  its  fulfilment. 

2.  Man  through  disobedience  has  fallen  into  sin.  In  consequence  he  has 
offered  worship  to  that  which  is  not  God.  But  even  this  idolatry  bears  witness 
to  the  fact  that  man  has  been  created  for  worship. 

Not  to  worship  was,  in  the  world  of  the  Bible,  unthinkable.  In  the  Old 
Testament  if  Yahweh  was  not  worshipped,  another  god  was.  In  the  New 
Testament  world  Paul  makes  clear  that  this  other  god  was  often  the  creature 
(Romans  1 and  2).  In  the  world  to-day,  however,  another  position  is  asserted, 
that  of  atheism.  Many  men  are  not  asking  who  or  what  is  to  be  worshipped, 
but  whether  worship  is  relevant  or  necessary  at  all.  It  may  be  true  that  they 
are  still  worshipping  the  creature  in  the  Pauline  sense,  but  if  so,  they  do  not 
know  this. 

3.  The  victory  of  Christ  sets  man  free  to  worship  the  true  God  in  the  praise, 
thanksgiving  and  service  for  which  he  was  created.  In  this  action  towards  men 
God  has  ‘put  a new  song  in  their  mouths’  (Ps.  40.  3)  and  ‘written  his  law  in  their 
hearts’  (Jer.  31.  33). 

Christ’s  victory  is  prepared  in  God’s  dealings  with  his  chosen  people, 
from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  promise  of  the  suffering  servant.  Accord- 
ing to  his  purpose,  God  chose  a people  from  amongst  the  nations  to  serve 
him  and  to  glorify  him.  In  the  fife  of  this  people  there  can  be  traced  a long 
and  many-sided  history  of  worship,  one  which  in  the  end  pointed  the  way 
into  the  New  Covenant. 

When  the  true  worship  for  which  man  was  created  is  restored  through 
Christ’s  victory,  it  is  not  yet  ‘perfect’  in  the  sense  that  it  is  for  ever  protected 
against  distortion.  Sin  does  not  disappear  altogether  in  the  very  instant 
in  which  it  is  forgiven.  Thus  Christian  worship,  whilst  truly  representing 
the  restoration  of  that  worship  for  which  man  is  created,  is  yet  continuously 
threatened  by  the  danger  of  idolatry.  It  is  in  consequence  in  permanent 
need  of  being  reformed  and  purged  from  elements  of  idolatry  and  false  worship. 
Each  period  has  it  own  insights  into  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  worship 
must  respond  to  these ; but  with  the  response  there  is  the  danger  lest  worship 
be  distorted  in  the  name  of  the  Zeitgeist. 

4.  Thus  man,  redeemed  by  Christ,  worships  the  Creator 

(a)  by  giving  him  thanks  and  praise  for  life,  which  he  not  only  has  given 
but  also  maintains  by  the  manifold  daily  gifts  of  his  love ; 

(b)  by  praying  and  interceding  in  the  midst  of  threats  and  needs  in  this 
world  for  the  whole  of  mankind ; 

(c)  by  offering  his  whole  body  and  fife  in  daily  vocation  and  service  to 
his  fellow-men. 

This  is  the  worship  of  the  new  humanity,  which  as  a representative  for  all  man- 
kind offers  its  thanksgiving,  prayer,  intercession  and  dedication  of  life  as  its 
due  service  to  God. 

5.  The  Church  in  its  worship  shares  in  the  victorious  battle  of  Christ  for 
the  redemption  of  all  men. 

God’s  purpose  of  salvation  has  been  directed  from  the  very  beginning 
towards  all  mankind.  In  his  chosen  people  Israel  he  separated  a nation 
which  was  to  worship  the  one  and  only  true  God.  Thereby  he  prepared  the 
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way  for  the  coming  Saviour  of  the  world.  Thus  the  Church  should  not  for- 
get that  salvation  is  offered  to  all  men  and  in  its  worship  ought  never  to  isolate 
itself  over  against  those  yet  unsaved,  for  their  salvation  also  is  within  the 
purpose  of  God. 

6.  Man  is  thus  made  free  in  his  worship  to  use  all  created  things  to  the  glory 
of  God.  Man  can  dedicate  all  the  gifts  of  the  earth  to  God  and  in  this  sense  can  offer 
back  to  God  what  he  has  given  to  us.  God  does  not  need  them  as  a sacrifice 
for  himself,  but  instead  he  wills  that  they  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  our 
fellow-men. 

This  has  reference  to  Paul’s  injunction  in  Rom.  12.  1 which  begins: 
‘I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present 
your  bodies  a living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your 
reasonable  service.’ 

7.  The  Church  should  recognize  its  responsibility  to  guide  Christians  into  a 
daily  life  of  prayer,  and  since  man  is  created  a unity  of  body  and  soul  this  prayer 
should  embrace  all  the  relationships  of  human  life.  Human  labour,  the  use 
of  means  of  communication,  all  the  aspects  of  our  social  life,  the  achievements 
of  art,  science  and  technology,  should  all  be  the  subjects  of  the  Christian’s  petition, 
intercession  and  praise.  Of  this  the  private  prayer  of  individuals  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  day’s  work  and  family  worship  in  grace  at  the  meal  table  are 
illustrations.  But  all  must  be  recognized  as  centred  in  the  public  worship  of  the 
congregation  in  which  we  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  world  and  its  in- 
habitants (Cp.  I Tim.  4.  4-5). 

8.  Our  services  of  worship  often  suffer  to-day  from  a lack  of  contact  with 
the  daily  life  of  man  living  in  this  world  and  set  to  rule  over  creation.  This 
lack  of  contact  (which  may  betray  a lack  of  concern)  contributes  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  modern  man  in  discovering  that  the  worship  of  the  Church  sanctifies 
man  to  live  and  serve  on  this  earth.  In  this  connection,  we  need  to  remember 
that  our  Lord  took  bread  and  wine,  the  common  food  of  his  own  time,  for  the 
sacrament  of  his  Body  and  Blood. 

9.  The  Blessing  given  in  public  worship  sends  the  congregation  to  their  homes, 
to  their  work,  and  to  every  kind  of  experience  with  the  power  of  God  to  strength- 
en and  renew  them.  Those  who  have  been  thus  blessed,  know  that  they  are 
protected  by  the  God  of  all  power,  who  is  also  the  Lord  of  all  life.  They  carry 
the  peace  of  that  Blessing  into  the  community  to  which  they  belong  and  into 
all  the  ways  which  they  tread. 

The  liturgical  Blessing  stands  in  succession  to  the  line  of  biblical  blessings, 
which  begins  with  those  of  the  Patriarchs  and  continues  with  that  which 
God  ‘puts  on  his  people’  (the  Aaronic  blessing  of  Num.  6.  24-26).  The  line 
continues  in  the  New  Testament  with  the  blessing  given  to  the  disciples  as 
they  were  commissioned  for  their  missionary  journey,  and  ends,  in  the  Bible, 
with  the  benedictions  of  the  Epistles. 


REDEMPTION  AND  WORSHIP 

1 . The  people  of  God  assemble  in  the  name  of  the  triune  God  because  of  the 
promise  of  Christ  that  he  will  make  himself  present  where  two  or  three  gather 
together  in  his  name,  a promise  which  he  fulfils  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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2.  The  Christ  who  makes  himself  present  is  the  whole  Christ,  who  is,  who 
was,  and  who  is  to  come  ; incarnate,  crucified  and  risen  ; humiliated  and  exalted  ; 
hidden  and  manifest. 

In  the  worshipping  congregation  Christ  is  not  present  in  the  same  way 
in  which  he  is  present  in  the  whole  creation ; i.e.  as  the  Word  through  whom 
and  unto  whom  all  things  have  been  created,  and  as  the  heavenly  King  who, 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  governs  the  whole 
universe.  Neither  is  he  present  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  he  was 
present  in  the  days  of  his  incarnation,  when  as  the  Word  made  flesh  he  lived 
in  humility  the  life  and  died  the  death  of  a single  man  in  time  and  space. 
In  the  worshipping  congregation  Jesus  Christ  is  present  according  to  his 
promise  (Matt.  18.  20).  He  is  present  through  his  Spirit.  He  is  present 
in  his  word  : he  is  present  in  his  sacraments  : he  is  present  as  the  ascended 
Lord  who  from  his  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty  sends 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  his  historic  life,  death  and  resurrection  living  realities 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe  in  him. 

3.  Jesus  Christ  has  commanded  his  Church  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  baptize, 
and  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  taught  us  to  pray  ‘Our  Father’.  These 
actions,  which  are  gifts  of  Christ  to  his  Church  and  so  to  the  world,  are  funda- 
mental for  Christian  worship.  It  is  in  and  through  the  worshipping  Church  that 
Christ  manifests  his  high  priesthood,  his  kingship  and  his  prophetic  office. 

4.  As  High  Priest , Christ  offered  once  for  all  to  the  Father  his  perfect  obedi- 
ence in  life  and  death,  and  thus  made  the  oblation  of  his  all-sufficient  sacrifice 
whereby  communion  between  God  and  man  has  been  restored.  By  making 
now  the  memorial  of  his  sacrifice  he  intercedes  for  us  before  the  Father,  and 
both  initiates  and  furthers  our  sanctification  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

5.  As  King,  Christ  manifests  his  victory  over  sin  and  death,  and  establishes 
his  reign  in  and  through  his  redeemed  people,  who  have  been  made  by  him  ‘a 
royal  priesthood  and  a holy  nation’.  This  people  he  has  endued  with  power  from 
on  high,  and  to  it  he  has  committed  the  gospel  of  his  kingdom  which  he  wills  to 
establish  in  all  the  world. 

6.  As  Prophet,  he  proclaims  salvation  and  judgment.  This  proclamation  is 
made  to  the  whole  world.  He  declares  that  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the 
universe  is  the  God  of  love,  and  that  this  God  wills  to  save  all  men,  and  commands 
them  to  manifest  the  new  life  which  he  has  given  us  in  a world  that  stands  always 
under  the  judgment  of  God.  To  those  who  respond  in  faith  he  reveals  the  mystery 
of  salvation  and  the  truth  about  the  triune  God. 

In  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  his  prophetic  ministry  was  followed  by  his 
sacrificial  death,  his  resurrection  and  his  exaltation  to  the  heavenly  throne. 
It  is  therefore  understandable  that  theological  reflection  has  divided  the 
work  or  office  of  Christ  into  a prophetic,  a priestly  and  a royal  function 
(munus  triplex).  In  earlier  periods  the  prophetic  ministry  was  generally 
seen  as  belonging  to  Christ’s  royal  function.  Thus  Christ’s  work  may  also 
be  presented  as  a munus  duplex.  Both  schemes  have  their  value  and  may 
be  employed  side  by  side.  The  munus  triplex  manifests  the  road  which  Christ 
had  to  follow  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  of  salvation.  He  had,  to  begin 
with,  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  then  to  suffer  death  in  order 
to  redeem  our  fallen  race,  and  finally  to  take  over  the  reign  of  the  kingdom 
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in  glory.  The  munus  duplex  expresses  the  paradoxical  unity  of  divine  power 
and  victory  with  human  self-sacrifice  and  defeat.  Christ  as  the  Word  of  God 
made  man  is  at  the  same  time  and  in  one  person  the  divine  king  and  the  human 
victim.  Seen  in  this  perspective,  the  two  functions  are  not  two  successive 
works,  but  rather  two  aspects  of  the  one  and  indivisible  work  of  Christ. 
His  whole  life,  death  and  resurrection  display  a royal  glory  through  a priestly 
self-sacrifice . He  is  the  priestly  king,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek  (Heb . 6 . 20) . 
And  the  prophetic  ministry  is  a function  of  this  priestly-royal  office. 

7.  The  Church  shares  in  Christ’s  threefold  office.  In  intercession  it  takes 
part  in  Christ’s  priestly  intercession  before  the  Father.  In  Baptism,  in  Holy 
Communion,  in  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  and  risen,  and  in  other  ways, 
it  ‘sets  forth  before  our  eyes’  Christ’s  sacrificial  death  and  resurrection  so  that 
we  die  and  rise  with  him. 

In  adoration  it  confesses  the  kingship  of  Christ,  in  which  we  are  made  sons  of 
God  by  adoption,  are  granted  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
love  of  God.  The  Church,  in  which  Christ’s  rule  is  already  acknowledged  and 
obeyed,  recalls  all  men  to  the  obedience  that  they  owe  to  Christ  the  King.  In 
reading  the  Scriptures,  singing  the  psalms  and  hymns,  preaching  the  gospel, 
teaching,  prayer,  and  saying  the  Creed,  it  proclaims  the  mercy  and  the  judgment 
of  the  living  God,  and  thereby  shares  in  Christ’s  prophetic  office.  But  it  would 
be  wrong  to  associate  each  of  the  three  offices  of  Christ  exclusively  with  particular 
parts  of  the  service.  In  the  whole  service  the  one  Christ  is  present  and  working. 

Christ  is  present  in  the  world  in,  with  and  through  his  people,  the  Church. 
His  prophetic,  priestly  and  royal  work  is  now  being  communicated  to  the 
world  through  the  Church.  In  this  sense  the  Church  can  be  said  to  share 
in  Christ’s  threefold  office.  To  give  one  further  example,  the  Church  shares  in 
the  royal  and  prophetic  function  of  Christ  by  taking  — on  his  command 
and  with  his  promise  — the  gospel  and  sacraments  out  into  the  world ; by 
these  means  he  extends  his  royal  domination  over  all  creatures  and  through 
all  ages  till  he  comes.  '‘All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Go  ye  therefore , and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost...’  (Matt.  28.  18-19).  Or  again : the 
witness  of  the  martyr  in  the  face  of  persecution  is  particularly  significant  in 
pointing  to  the  suffering  of  Christ.  ‘Beloved,  do  not  be  surprised  at  the  fiery 
ordeal  which  comes  upon  you  to  prove  you,  as  though  something  strange 
were  happening  to  you.  But  rejoice  in  so  far  as  you  share  Christ’s  sufferings, 
that  you  may  also  rejoice  and  be  glad  when  his  glory  is  revealed.’  (I  Peter 
4.  12-13  ; see  also  II  Cor.  4.  10-11.) 

8.  The  weekly  and  yearly  commemorations  of  the  mighty  acts  of  God  culmi- 
nating in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  are  God-given  days  for  the  assembly  of  the 
Church  in  order  to  proclaim  of  the  victory  of  Christ  over  the  world  by  preaching 
the  gospel  and  celebrating  the  Eucharist,  by  thanksgiving  and  intercession. 


NEW  CREATION  AND  WORSHIP 

1 . The  risen  Christ  has  set  his  Church  on  the  road  which  will  lead  it  through 
history  towards  his  second  coming.  At  Pentecost  the  new  creation  inaugurated 
by  Christ  was  manifested  in  the  Church  in  the  midst  of  this  present  world ; and 
the  Holy  Spirit  never  ceases  to  gather  and  to  breathe  new  fife  into  the  Church 
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till  the  end  of  time.  Wherever,  therefore,  a Christian  congregation  assembles 
for  worship  in  the  name  of  Christ  amid  a hostile  world,  there  takes  place  the 
encounter  between  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  present  world. 

2.  The  Church  is  called  together  and  governed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  outpoured 
at  Pentecost ; it  is  the  people  of  God,  apart  from  which  no  Christian  worship  is 
possible.  It  is  through  Baptism  that  one  becomes  a member  of  this  people  ; and 
those  who  have  been  thus  marked  once  for  all  with  the  seal  of  the  Spirit,  are 
called  to  that  common  service  for  which  the  whole  Church  constantly  expects  to 
be  renewed  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  glorifies  Christ  by  taking  that  which  is  his  and  showing 
it  to  us.  He  causes  us  to  partake  of  all  his  benefits.  For  in  Christ,  God’s  call, 
love,  pardon,  peace  and  life  have  entered  the  world  in  order  to  restore  communion 
between  God  and  man.  Thus  man  is  given  access  to  the  Father  through  the 
Son  and  in  the  Spirit. 

4.  In  this  restored  access  we  find  the  source  of  that  worship  which  mankind 
renders  to  its  Lord.  The  centre  of  the  worshipping  life  is  the  assembly  of  the 
people  of  God  ; but  this  assembly  demands  of  each  individual  member  a personal 
devotion  pervading  his  whole  life.  The  Christian  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  there  is  a constant  interaction  between  the  worship  of  the  congregation 
and  personal  piety.  His  whole  inner  life,  as  also  his  life  within  family  and  society, 
should  find  both  its  guiding  principle  and  its  fulfilment  in  the  worship  of  the 
Church. 

5.  In  order  to  guarantee  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  to  manifest  his 
presence  among  his  people,  Jesus  Christ  has  vouchsafed  to  his  Church  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word  and  the  sacraments  of  Holy  Baptism  and  Holy  Eucharist.  The 
Church  receives  these  gifts  and  obeys  his  commands  when  it  ‘continues  in  the 
apostles’  teaching  and  fellowship,  in  the  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers’ 
(Acts  2.  42).  It  is,  however,  the  Spirit,  and  not  the  Church,  who  gives  fife  to 
the  means  of  grace  ordained  by  Christ,  so  that  the  Church  cannot  presume  to 
command  and  distribute  their  benefits,  but  must  ask  the  Spirit  to  quicken  them 
ever  anew  according  to  Christ’s  promise. 

6.  The  presence  of  the  world  to  come  and  the  joy  which  we  experience  in  wor- 
ship are  expressed  by  the  Church’s  praise,  confession  of  faith,  and  love  for  God 
and  our  neighbour.  They  are  expressed  in  the  fact  that  the  Church  calls  on 
men  and  the  rest  of  creation  to  find  again  their  true  meaning  in  the  service  of 
God,  so  that  all  things  may  be  summed  up  in  Christ.  Through  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  therefore,  the  Church  reflects  as  in  a glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and  is 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory  (II  Cor.  3.  18).  No  doubt 
the  illusion,  despair,  loneliness  and  death  which  reign  in  the  world  seem  to  impede 
this  joy  and  glory,  and  mask  them  from  men’s  eyes.  Nevertheless,  the  Holy 
Spirit  never  fails  to  shed  light  amid  the  darkness,  thus  revealing  in  this  world 
signs  of  hope  and  victory. 

7.  The  worship  of  the  Church  is  necessarily  expressed  in  certain  definite 
forms.  Two  dangers  threaten  the  Church  at  this  point : that  of  ritualism  which 
would  imprison  it  in  bondage  to  rigid  and  lifeless  forms,  and  that  of  a ‘pure 
spiritualism’  which  would  subject  it  to  ‘the  tyranny  of  formlessness’.  The  Ascen- 
sion reminds  us,  however,  that  Jesus  Christ  reigns  here  and  now  over  his  Church 
and  sends  it  day  by  day  those  gifts  which  it  requires,  through  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Through  this  constant  action  of  the  Spirit  the  Christian  congregation 
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is  saved  from  every  kind  of  bondage  — hence  the  liturgical  freedom  of  the  Church. 
Conversely,  Christ  became  man  at  a certain  time  and  place,  thus  declaring  his 
readiness  to  take  upon  himself  the  particular  conditions  of  life  in  this  world. 
He  has  entrusted  to  the  Church  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  and  has  thus 
guaranteed,  once  more  by  the  action  of  the  Spirit,  his  unfailing  presence  in  the 
world  — hence  the  faithfulness  of  the  Church’s  liturgical  tradition. 

8.  The  act  of  worship  is  the  act  of  the  whole  congregation  within  which 
ministers  and  people  exercise  their  spiritual  gifts  and  offices  (I  Cor.  12.  7,  14.  12  ; 
I Peter  4.  10-11).  The  leader  of  a service,  therefore,  is  not  a privileged  man 
before  God,  but  participates  in  the  worship  of  the  whole  congregation  as  the 
one  through  whom  some  special  parts  of  the  spiritual  ministry  are  performed. 
The  congregation  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  participates  in  ministry,  in  particular 
by  listening  to  the  word  of  God,  receiving  the  Holy  Communion,  praying,  confes- 
sing, praising,  and  dedicating  itself  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service  of  men. 
Thus  the  building  up  of  the  New  Temple,  the  Church,  takes  place  in  and  through 
the  Holy  Spirit. 


HI.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. 

The  Church’s  traditional  worship  is  still  frequently  expressed  in  an  inherited 
language  and  world  view  which  modern  man  regards  as  belonging  to  the  mythol- 
ogy of  a past  generation.  Such  language  and  such  ideas  do  not,  it  is  claimed, 
correspond  to  any  objective  reality,  and  are  largely  unintelligible  to  those  who 
live  within  the  modern  technical  and  scientific  culture.  Thus  the  whole  tradi- 
tional pattern  of  worship  seems  to  constitute  a serious  obstacle  to  any  attempt 
by  the  Church  to  confront  modern  man  with  the  challenge  of  the  gospel. 

We  therefore  recommend  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  that  it  should 
promote  further  study  of  the  problems  arising  from  this  discrepancy  between 
the  biblical  world-view  and  the  language  of  liturgical  tradition  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  contemporary  language  and  world-view  on  the  other. 


2. 

The  study  already  recommended  will  lead  almost  inevitably  to  a consideration 
of  modern  ‘atheism’.  The  problem  may  be  expressed  thus : the  Bible  regards 
worship  as  belonging  to  the  very  nature  of  man,  so  that  there  an  unbeliever  can 
simply  be  described  as  an  idolater ; whereas  modern  culture  claims  a general 
independence  from  divine  sanctions,  with  the  result  that  many  look  upon  religion 
(including  the  Christian  faith)  as  the  special  interest  of  a small  minority,  while 
the  whole  notion  of  ‘idolatry’  is  meaningless  to  them. 

We  therefore  recommend  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  that  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to  this  question  also. 
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3. 


The  sense  of  fellowship  which  has  grown  up  during  the  work  and  worship 
of  our  Commission  over  the  past  six  years  naturally  provokes  some  reflections 
concerning  the  quest  for  Church  unity.  We  are  convinced  that  many  of  the 
current  differences  in  worship  need  not  be  the  obstacles  to  unity  which  they  are 
often  supposed  to  be.  Indeed,  we  even  wonder  whether  there  does  not  now  exist 
a sufficient  measure  of  agreement,  among  some  Christian  traditions  at  least,  con- 
cerning the  essential  elements  of  worship,  for  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  relate 
the  general  view  of  the  worship  of  the  Church,  as  expressed  in  the  Report  of 
our  Commission,  to  the  liturgical  structures  and  forms  current  in  the  various 
churches.  In  any  case,  there  remains  a fruitful  field  of  study  in  the  convergence 
of  contemporary  liturgical  movements  ; the  comparison  of  liturgical  revisions, 
e.g.  of  the  baptismal  service,  in  various  countries  and  churches  ; and  the  conti- 
nuing rigorous  examination  of  inherited  prejudices  which  tend  to  keep  us  apart 
when  we  should  be  together  for  Christian  worship. 

We  therefore  recommend  for  action  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  a new 
study  of  the  relation  of  worship  to  unity,  which  will  include  recent  signs  of 
progress  and  also  those  obstacles  that  appear  particularly  stubborn ; and  a study 
of  the  theological  significance  of  the  main  elements  in  the  structure  of  worship  : 
and  we  recommend  the  publication  of  a series  of  such  studies  of  different  services 
(Baptism,  Eucharist,  intercessory  litanies,  etc.)  in  order  that  the  churches  may 
realize  more  fully  their  existing  unity  in  worship  and  may  increase  it. 


4. 

The  experience  of  sharing  in  the  worship  of  other  traditions  ought  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  meetings  of  ecumenical  commissions.  We  hope  that  congrega- 
tions in  particular  localities  may  increasingly  visit  each  other  in  order  to  share 
in  their  normal  worship  and  thus  learn  from  each  other.  We  also  hope  that  the 
instruction  given  to  a local  congregation,  and  especially  to  young  people,  about 
the  theology  and  practice  of  worship  may  make  reference  to  the  various  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  and  embody  the  insights  and  agreements  which  have  been 
reached  in  various  ecumenical  studies  of  worship. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  to  encourage  in  the 
churches  the  following  types  of  action : 

(1)  instruction  of  the  young  in  worship  within  an  ecumenical  context ; 

(2)  the  setting  up  of  study  groups  for  liturgical  questions ; 

(3)  visits  by  local  congregations  to  the  normal  worship  of  other  congrega- 
tions ; 

(4)  individual  or  group  visits  to  other  churches  when  travelling  abroad. 


* 


* 
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The  Commission  has  met  six  times, 

1957  June  4-9 

1958  October  20-24 

1959  April  3-8 

1960  April  23-28 

1961  April  15-20 

1962  March  31  - April  6 


as  follows  : 

Lindenheuvel,  Netherlands 
Lincoln,  England 
Heidelberg,  Germany 
Taize,  France 
Logumkloster,  Denmark 
Chaumont  s/Neuchatel,  Switzerland 


The  following  members  of  the  Commission  were  present  at  the  final  meeting  in  1962 
and  took  part  in  the  drafting  of  this  Report : 

Professor  Regin  Prenter  (Chairman) 

Church  of  Denmark  (Lutheran) 

Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Aarhus,  Denmark 

Principal  A.  Raymond  George  (Secretary) 

Methodist  Church  of  Great  Britain 
Principal  of  Wesley  College,  Leeds,  England 

Professor  Jean- Jacques  von  Allmen 
Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation 

Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  the  University  of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland 
Professor  Boris  Bobrinskoy 

Russian  Exarchate  in  W.  Europe,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  (Orthodox) 

Professor  of  Theology  at  St.  Sergius  Institute  of  Orthodox  Theology,  Paris,  France 

Professor  Jean  Bose 

Reformed  Church  of  France 

Professor  in  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris,  France 

Archdeacon  J.  O.  Cobham 

Church  of  England  (Anglican) 

Archdeacon  of  Durham,  England 

Professor  Wilhelm  Hahn 

Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (Lutheran) 

Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany 

Professor  A.  F.  N.  Lekkerkerker 
Dutch  Reformed  Church 

Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Groningen,  Netherlands 

Professor  Harald  Riesenfeld 
Church  of  Sweden  (Lutheran) 

Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Uppsala,  Sweden 

Professor  Albert  E.  Ruthy 
Old  Catholic  Church 

Professor  in  the  Theological  Faculty,  Berne,  Switzerland 

Dr.  Vilmos  Vajta 

Church  of  Sweden  (Lutheran) 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Theology  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  Geneva, 
Switzerland 

Dr.  W.  M.  S.  West 

Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Minister  of  Dagnall  Street  Baptist  Church,  St.  Albans,  England 
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Professor  Claus  Westermann 

Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (Lutheran) 

Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany 

The  following  members  and  former  members  of  the  Commission  have  also  been 
associated  with  its  work  : 

Professor  J.  Beckmann  (Lutheran,  Germany) 

The  Dean  of  Liverpool,  Dr.  F.  W.  Dillistone  (Anglican,  England) 

The  Rev.  Gwenyth  Hubble  (Baptist,  England) 

Professor  Vladimir  Lossky  (Orthodox,  France  : d.  1958) 

The  Most  Rev.  A.  M.  Ramsey,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Anglican,  England) 
The  Rt.  Rev.  K.  Riches,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Anglican,  England) 

Professor  H.  Schlingensiepen  (Lutheran,  Germany) 


Note 

A number  of  papers,  prepared  for  the  Section  during  the  six  years  of  its  working  life, 
have  been  collected  in  co-operation  with  the  review  Studia  Liturgica  for  1963  and  made 
available  to  the  Montreal  Conference.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  : The  Faith  and 
Order  Secretariat,  World  Council  of  Churches,  17  route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


This  Section  was  set  up  at  the  Faith  and  Order  meeting  in  Chicago  1954, 
and  its  concerns  have  been  related  to  those  of  the  other  two  Sections  of  the 
Theological  Commission  on  Worship.  It  has  been  concerned  with  a true  under- 
standing of  worship  as  a response  to  God’s  creative  and  re-creative  or  redemptive 
activity,  and  also  with  the  problem  of  communication  in  worship  in  relation 
to  contemporary  Asian  man.  Considerable  thought  has  been  given  to  the  question 
of  indigenization  of  worship.  Indigenization,  however,  is  not  a peculiarly  Asian 
problem,  since  it  is  a matter  of  the  patterns  of  worship  being  culturally  relevant, 
expressing  both  Christian  truth  and  the  churches’  worship-response  to  that  truth, 
in  appropriate  and  understood  forms  of  word  and  action.  It  is  thus  a variation 
of  the  problems  faced  by  the  North  American  group  in  the  matter  of  ‘liturgical 
communication’  to  man  in  modern  society.  Nevertheless  the  question  of  indig- 
enization is  particularly  acute  in  the  Asian  churches,  simply  because  these  churches 
have  not  hitherto  been  free,  or  have  not  felt  themselves  free,  to  express  their  wor- 
ship life  in  indigenous  cultural  forms,  having  adopted  the  forms  of  worship 
familiar  in  those  parts  of  the  Western  church  to  which  they  owed  their  origin 
under  God.  As  these  churches  of  Asia  face  the  question  of  their  own  ‘self-hood’ 1 
this  question  of  indigenization  — whether  or  worship,  theology,  obedience  or 
social  action  — is  inevitably  an  important  one. 

In  addition,  the  East  Asian  Section  has  studied  the  relationships  between 
worship  and  mission,  worship  and  unity,  worship  and  the  Church’s  renewal. 
These  studies  are  doubtless  shared  by  other  Faith  and  Order  sections,  but  the 
Asian  churches,  having,  in  the  main,  grown  out  of  the  nineteenth  century  mission- 
ary movement,  and  faced  today  with  the  task  of  mission  in  the  midst  of  new 
rising  nations,  and  with  the  fact  of  their  historical  separation  as  churches  stemming 
from  the  divisions  of  the  Western  church,  are  particularly  sensitive  at  the  points  of 
mission  and  unity.  In  relation  to  both,  worship  has  a central  part  to  play.  So 
also,  it  is  believed,  the  recovery  of  a fully  biblical  understanding  of  worship, 
demanding  the  offering  of  the  whole  self  to  God,  must  mean  the  renewal  of 
individual  and  corporate  life  in  the  Church,  as  men  offer  to  God  their  logike 
latreia  (Rom.  12.  1)  — the  service  befitting  those  in  whom  God  has  put  his 
logos , in  creation  and  redemption. 


II.  DIFFICULTIES 

Since  its  inception  the  East  Asian  Section  has  had  to  face  considerable  diffi- 
culties, which  may  be  indicated  as  follows : 

(i)  ‘East  Asia’  covers  the  area  from  Japan/Korea  to  India,  Ceylon  and  Pakistan. 

(ii)  This  is  an  area  not  only  of  great  distances  separating  countries,  making 
meetings  impossibly  expensive,  but  also  one  in  which  there  are  wide  cultural 
differences,  and  many  church  traditions. 

1 D.  T.  Niles,  ‘A  Church  and  Its  “Selfhood”  * ; in  A decisive  Hour  for  the  Christian 
Mission.  SCM  Press,  1960,  pp.  72  ff. 
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(iii)  It  is  an  area  of  ‘rapid  social  change’  where  the  old  patterns  of  life  are 
changing  under  the  impact  of  Western  education,  technology,  commerce  and 
communications . 

(iv)  It  is  an  area  where  immigrant  communities,  especially  Chinese  and  Indians, 
have  founded  their  own  churches  in  the  midst  of  more  indigenous  people,  and 
the  traditions  and  problems  of  such  immigrant  racial  communities  represent 
special  aspects  of  the  worship  problem,  especially  as  regards  language,  race,  and 
the  whole  indigenization  question. 

In  some  areas,  such  as  Singapore,  there  is  no  national  culture,  but  a variety 
of  cultures  not  yet  coalesced  or  creatively  united.  This  also  makes  the  question 
of  indigenization  peculiarly  complicated. 


m.  WORKING  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

In  this  situation,  no  single  meeting  of  the  East  Asian  Section  has  been  possible. 
The  nearest  to  this  has  been  that,  at  the  East  Asia  Christian  Council  meeting 
in  Bangalore,  November  1961,  four  members  of  the  Commission  were  present 
and  shared  with  others  in  the  task  of  producing  a draft  study  document  Common 
Worship  and  the  Renewal  of  the  Church  in  Asia1 2,  which  has  been  used  to  elicit 
comments  and  criticisms  among  the  churches  of  East  Asia. 

Though  unable  to  meet  as  a group,  the  Section  has  been  active  in  other  ways, 
through  (a)  consultations ; (b)  national  conferences ; and  (c)  ad  hoc  meetings 
on  the  occasion  of  East  Asia  regional  meetings  convened  for  other  purposes. 

Thus  (a)  in  1952  and  1957  the  Chairman  was  able  to  consult  with  groups 
in  India,  Ceylon,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  (In  1957  a Philippines  Theol- 
ogical Commission  was  set  up  in  Manila,  as  a standing  committee  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Federation  of  Christian  Churches.) 

(b)  National  conferences  have  taken  place  in  India  (1955,  1957,  1960),  where 
the  Indian  Continuation  Committee  on  Worship  has  produced  a small  book 
Christian  Worship  in  India  2 ; in  the  Philippines  (1957,  1961)  ; and  in  Japan  (1957, 
1961).  Reports  of  these  conferences  have  been  made  available  in  the  area  and 
been  fairly  widely  read.  A study  by  Dr.  Mitsutake  Susuki  on  The  Sacraments  3 
may  also  be  mentioned. 

(c)  At  the  regional  level,  ad  hoc  consultations  on  worship  have  taken  place 
during  the  Asian  Theological  Education  Conference,  Bangkok  1956 ; the  EACC 
Working  Committee,  Hong  Kong  1959  ; and  the  enlarged  EACC  Continuation 
Committee  at  Bangalore,  November  1961  previously  mentioned.  Replies  from 
churches  in  East  Asia  since  that  date  have  indicated  the  need  for  a more  adequate 
study  document. 

This  study  in  East  Asia  has  been  slow  and  spasmodic  in  many  ways,  and  it  has 
been  impossible  to  produce  at  this  stage  a document  on  worship  that  would 
really  represent  the  thinking  of  churches  in  East  Asia.  Yet  positively,  it  can 
be  reported  that: 

1 Available  from  Dr.  John  Fleming,  6 Mount  Sophia,  Singapore  9. 

2 Available  from  Christian  Literature  Society,  Bangalore. 

3 Available  from  National  Christian  Council,  Japan. 


(i)  there  is  a growing  interest  in  this  subject  in  the  area ; 

(ii)  study  continues  in  a number  of  countries,  and  this  can  be  assisted  by  a 
study  document  that  will  improve  on  the  Bangalore  one ; 

(iii)  some  churches  in  East  Asia  have  been  encouraged  to  study  the  question 
of  a revision  of  their  worship  patterns,  to  revise  Prayer  Books,  and  to  make  the 
language  of  liturgy  more  relevant  to  contemporary  needs. 

It  would  be  premature  to  speak  of  any  significant  ‘liturgical  revival’  but  there 
does  appear  to  be  growing  concern  about,  and  interest  in,  worship  on  the  part  of 
the  churches  in  Asia. 

In  some  countries,  these  conferences  on  worship  have  provided  the  first 
opportunity  for  representatives  of  different  churches  to  meet  and  discuss  their 
common  heritage  in  faith  and  worship,  as  well  as  the  differences  of  traditions 
and  other  factors  keeping  them  apart. 

In  India,  representatives  of  the  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  met  with  represent- 
atives of  other  churches  for  the  first  time,  to  discuss  Faith  and  Order  matters. 

In  the  Philippines,  again  for  the  first  time,  representatives  of  thirteen  very 
different  churches  met  together  in  the  National  Conference  on  Worship1. 

The  present  report  represents  the  efforts  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary 

(i)  to  summarize  the  present  stage  of  discussion  and  study,  with  the  help  of 
such  national  or  regional  reports  as  have  become  available,  indicating  what 
positive  emphases  have  been  made,  as  well  as  negative  emphases,  tensions  or 
problems  that  indicate  where  further  study  is  required ; 

(ii)  to  plan  for  further  study  with  a view  to  obtaining  a more  comprehensive 
and  concrete  report  on  worship  in  East  Asia. 

IV.  SOME  POSITIVE  EMPHASES 

from  national  conferences, 
consultations  and  ad  hoc  meetings 

A wide  variety  of  worship  traditions  is  to  be  found  in  the  East  Asian  churches 
— ‘liturgical’  traditions  with  a rich  heritage  derived  from  both  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  as  well  as  ‘non-liturgical’  traditions  from  the  West.  These  include 
traditions  of  ‘free’  worship  that  tend  to  limit  worship  forms  to  what  can  be 
supported  by  direct  reference  to  the  New  Testament,  traditions  that  give  a central 
place  to  the  weekly  celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  and  traditions  that  emphasize 
more  the  prophetic  proclamation  of  the  Word,  etc. 

Behind  these  traditions  lie  differences  in  the  understanding  of  worship.  Most 
would  say  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  in  setting  forth,  by  word  and  sacrament, 
the  mighty  acts  of  redemption,  eliciting  man’s  response  in  worship,  adoration 
and  obedience.  Some,  however,  are  more  subjective,  and  think  primarily  in 
terms  of  personal  experience  and  ‘uplift’.  Other  theological  differences  in  the 
Asian  churches  in  the  matter  of  understanding  worship  derive  from  the  historical 
differences  between  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  with  varieties  of  emphasis 
on  the  Incarnation  and  the  presence  of  the  Risen  Lord  with  the  Church,  or  on 
the  Atonement  and  Sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross. 

1 Cf.  Journal  of  the  Second  National  Theological  Conference  on  Worship  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, pp.  18-19.  Available  from  Philippine  Federation  of  Christian  Churches,  Manila. 
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These  differences,  and  others  not  mentioned  here,  may  not  be  ignored.  Never- 
theless, the  following  positive  statement  may  be  made,  as  representing  a fairly 
wide  consensus  in  East  Asia  : 

Christian  worship  is  the  glad  response  of  the  people  of  God  to  the  gracious 
redemptive  activity  of  God  the  Father,  and  Christ  the  Son,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Christian  worship  therefore  is  both  Christological  and  Trinitarian. 

To  say  it  is  Christological  means  that  the  central  act  in  Christian  worship 
is  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news  of  God’s  redemption  and  re-creation 
of  humanity  in  Christ.  Man  in  rebellion  against  God  and  his  purposes  in 
creation  becomes  man  in  Christ,  man  according  to  the  purpose  of  God  in 
Christ,  man  offering  God  the  life  he  has  given,  obedient  to  God’s  purpose  in 
Christ  in  the  world,  and  joyfully  praising  God  in  and  through  his  life  on  earth. 
This  Christological  worship  is  both  individual  and  corporate,  but  the  primary 
emphasis  is  on  the  corporate,  since  God’s  purpose  in  Christ  is  to  create  a new 
body  of  people,  Christ’s  Body. 

In  Christian  worship,  therefore,  man  not  only  hears  this  proclamation  of 
good  news,  but  responds  to  it,  and  appropriates  what  is  offered  in  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ ; he  becomes  a part  of  the  new  humanity  in  whom 
God’s  purposes  in  creation  are  being  fulfilled.  His  life  is  defined  now  in  relation 
to  God  in  Christ,  and  in  terms  of  leitourgia  and  latreia. 

In  worship,  not  only  does  man  appropriate  for  himself  what  God  is  offering 
through  his  mighty  acts  in  Christ,  but  also  offers  himself  to  share  in  God’s  work 
in  Christ  for  the  world.  And  this  he  does,  not  as  an  isolated  individual  but  as 
a member  of  a Body,  the  new  community,  or  new  humanity,  i.e.  the  first  fruits 
of  what  is  to  come. 

To  say  that  Christian  worship  is  Trinitarian  means  that  it  is  offered  to  God 
in  the  light  of  this  revelation  of  himself  as  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  Because 
God  is  known  in  Christ,  he  is  known  as  creator,  for  whose  gracious  purposes 
in  creation  men  are  now  reclaimed  or  redeemed.  Adoration  of  God  as  creator 
has  been  part  of  Christian  worship  since  New  Testament  times. 

Worthy  art  thou,  our  Lord  and  God 
to  receive  glory  and  honour  and  power 
for  thou  didst  create  all  things 

and  by  thy  will  they  existed  and  were  created  (Rev.  4.  11). 

Such  adoration  and  worship  should  extend  to  man’s  use  of  material  things, 
and  his  whole  life  within  the  order  of  creation,  which  he  now  sees  it  is  God’s 
will  to  reclaim  and  redeem.  God  is  already  doing  this  in  the  Church,  that  part 
of  creation  that  recognizes  God’s  purpose,  receives  his  atonement,  and  gives 
itself  to  fulfil  his  purposes  for  all  creation. 

It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who,  working  in  the  Church  in  the  lives  of  God’s  people, 
enables  them  to  know,  confess,  worship  and  serve  God,  making  them  fellow-heirs 
with  Christ.  In  three  aspects  of  Christian  worship  is  this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
especially  clear  : 

1.  In  creating  the  corporateness  of  Christian  worship 

Worship  in  Asian  religions  is  individualistic  or,  at  most,  collective.  Christian 
worship  is  corporate.  In  confessing  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  men  become  the  people  of  God,  who  were  not  a people  before. 
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The  Church  is  the  koinonia  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  members  share  in  the  new 
common  life  of  man-in-Christ,  the  new  man. 

This  corporate  character  is  most  plainly  expressed  in  the  Holy  Communion, 
where  all  the  eat  same  bread  and  drink  the  same  wine.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
in  some  churches  Holy  Communion  is  made  to  appear  as  an  individual  and 
optional  matter,  instead  of  a celebration  declaring  and  expressing  the  unity  of 
Christians  with  one  another  and  with  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

The  practice  of  private  baptism  in  certain  churches  is  also  an  example  of 
failure  to  declare  and  express  the  corporate  character  of  the  Church’s  life  and 
worship. 

2.  In  conveying  to  worshippers  conviction  of  sin , repentance , and  new  life 

Christian  worship  is  an  act  of  renewal.  The  people  of  God,  saved  in  order 

to  share  in  God’s  own  life  and  purpose,  are  continually  renewed  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  repentance  and  forgiveness,  which  are  necessary  each  day  and 
each  week.  Here  Christians  are  seen  in  their  solidarity  with  sinful  humanity, 
yet  in  such  a way  as  to  declare  and  appropriate  God’s  forgiveness,  and  make 
effective  the  promise  of  new  life  in  Christ,  as  God’s  gracious  work  of  sanctification 
continues  in  the  lives  of  men  justified  by  faith. 

3 . In  holding  forth  the  promise  of  fulfilment  and  completion  of  what  God  has  begun 

in  Christ 

The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  is  the  pledge  of  a 
consummation,  and  the  firstfruits  of  man’s  destiny  in  the  purpose  of  God.  The 
re-creation  of  the  people  of  God  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Christ  is  a sign  in  and  to 
the  world  of  what  God  is  doing.  In  worship,  this  eschatological  and  universal 
hope  is  experienced  by  that  part  of  the  world  that  has  accepted  and  appropriated 
God’s  re-creating  saving  power  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  this  which  gives  the 
note  of  victory  and  expectancy  to  Christian  worship. 

Many  of  the  discussions  in  East  Asia  have  raised  the  question  of  the  essential, 
or  universal,  elements  in  Christian  worship.  There  is  general  agreement  (in  the 
fight  of  what  has  been  said  above  about  worship  as  glad  response,  as  Christological, 
and  as  Trinitarian)  that  the  universal  elements  in  Christian  worship  are  : 

(a)  the  declaration  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  in  preaching ; 

(b)  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion,  which  declare  the 
same  word,  afford  entry  into  its  promises,  and  give  communion  with  the 
living  Word; 

(c)  the  response  of  God’s  people,  involving  invocation,  adoration,  thanks- 
giving ; repentance,  forgiveness,  and  the  appropriation  of  God’s  Spirit 
for  newness  of  fife ; intercession,  and  the  self-offering  of  the  Church 
that,  appropriating  by  faith  Christ’s  sacrifice  as  its  own,  offers  itself 
in  the  totality  of  its  fife  in  time  and  space,  to  share  in  his  self-offering. 

Christ’s  sacrifice  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  repeated.  It  is  once  for  all.  But  the 
Church  can  and  must  offer  itself  to  be  used  by  God  for  the  same  purpose  as  that 
for  which  Christ  died  — namely  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

In  making  such  response  in  worship,  the  Church  on  earth  joins  itself  with 
God’s  faithful  people  in  all  generations,  and  with  them  looks  for  the  consummation 
of  all  things  in  Christ. 
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V.  SOME  NEGATIVE  EMPHASES 

or  tensions  that  indicate  aspects  of  worship  where  further  study,  clarification,  and 
mutual  understanding  are  required 

These  negative  emphases  are  mentioned  here  as  briefly  as  possible,  though 
they  are  important  issues,  and  need  to  be  discussed  more  fully  among  the  churches 
in  East  Asia.  Such  discussion  is  planned  in  terms  of  a proposed  study  document 
(see  Appendix,  p.  41) 

1.  The  scriptural  basis  of  worship 

‘All  churches  accept  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  would  agree  that  worship 
to  be  Christian  must  be  in  conformity  with  Scriptures . . . ’ 1 

Tensions  arise  at  two  points  : (a)  the  whole  question  of  the  Bible’s  authority 
is  still  a battle-ground  in  many,  perhaps  most,  Asian  churches.  To  use  scriptural 
quotations  in  worship  will  for  some  convey  an  authority  that  derives  from 
literalism,  while  for  others  it  may  raise  questions  not  conducive  to  worship. 
This  is  part  of  a wider  tension  existing  among  and  within  Asian  churches,  but  its 
relevance  to  the  question  of  worship  in  Asia  is  obvious.  Clear  and  positive 
teaching  about  the  Bible  and  its  authority  in  the  light  of  contemporary  scholarship 
is  an  urgent  necessity,  if  Scripture  is  to  be  central,  and  the  living  Word  in  worship. 

(b)  the  two  divergent  views  of  worship  ‘in  conformity  with  Scripture’  that 
have  been  found  elsewhere,  are  also  to  be  found  in  East  Asia : (i)  the  view  that 
would  restrict  the  patterns  of  Christian  worship  to  those  that  can  find  positive 
support  in  the  New  Testament ; and  (ii)  the  views  of  those  who  find  ‘the  scriptural 
character  of  Christian  worship  in  its  relation  to  God’s  revelation  of  himself 
in  history,  and  would  reject  only  such  elements  or  forms  that  could  be  shown  to 
be  contrary  to  Scripture’  2. 

Differences  in  understanding  as  between  so  called  ‘liturgical’  and  ‘non-liturgical’ 
churches  stem  from  different  understandings  and  appreciations  of  church  traditions. 

Some  study  of  this  question  in  relation  to  Asian  cultures,  sociology  and  psychol- 
ogy, might  be  rewarding.  This  would  avoid  setting  the  question  in  terms  trans- 
mitted by  Western  missions  to  Asian  churches,  and  could  lead  to  genuine  Asian- 
Christian  solutions,  or  at  least  understanding3. 

2.  The  meaning  of  worship  and  the  universal  elements  in  Christian  worship 

Some  indications  of  different  approaches  to,  and  understandings  of,  worship 
have  already  been  noted.  In  Asia,  most  of  the  different  Western  and  Eastern 
traditions  of  worship  are  to  be  found.  Those  which  obtain  in  Asian  churches 
are  for  the  most  part  still  largely  influenced  by  the  traditions  practised  in  the 
‘parent’  churches  or  missions,  at  the  formative  period  of  the  Asian  churches’ 
growth.  This  applies  to  both  ‘liturgical’  and  ‘free’  traditions  of  worship.  In 
certain  Asian  Anglican  churches,  for  instance,  the  accepted  ‘norm’  is  that  which 

1 Christian  Worship  in  India,  p.  18. 

2 Loc.  cit. 

3 See  also  Journal  of  the  Second  National  Theological  Conference  on  Worship  in  the 
Philippines,  pp.  31-33,  96. 
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prevailed  in  19th  century  England  and  was  introduced  into  Asia.  In  such  instances, 
resistance  to  change  in  liturgy  is  as  strong  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  efforts  to  enrich 
the  worship  patterns  in  churches  that  follow  an  austere  Puritan  tradition. 

A heartening  sign,  however,  is  that  in  many  churches  there  is  a growing 
sense  of  the  need  to  examine  worship  practices  in  the  light  of  universal  or  ecum- 
enical elements.  A number  of  Asian  churches  are  engaged  in  such  ‘liturgical 
revision,’  and  if  this  could  form  the  basis  of  inter-church  conversations,  it  would 
lead  to  a better  common  understanding  among  the  churches  in  Asia. 

Involved  in  this  is  the  question  of  different  understanding  of  the  sacraments 
and  of  ‘sacramental’  worship,  where  the  real  difference  may  not  be  a difference 
in  Christ,  but  ‘a  difference  in  Plato’  or  his  particular  Asian  equivalent,  as  well 
as  differences  that  have  their  strength  in  denominational  traditions.  Here  again 
basic  study  of  the  nature,  meaning,  and  proper  administration  of  the  sacraments 
could  lead  to  better  understanding  among  the  churches. 

It  would  appear  that  many  churches  in  Asia  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  a 
stage  in  which  they  wish  to  examine  their  worship  patterns  and  traditions  cons- 
ciously and  in  the  light  of  history,  both  their  own  and  that  of  the  church  ecumen- 
ical. In  such  study,  it  would  be  well  to  take  cognisance  of  such  worship  orien- 
tations as  exist  in  Asian  religious  cultures,  and  to  understand  their  relationship 
to,  and  influence  on,  Christian  worship.  For  instance,  in  Chinese  religious 
culture  the  orientation  is  individual,  or  at  most  collective,  except  for  the  very 
important  fact  that  in  family  or  trade  guild  or  other  social  cults,  there  is  expressed 
a real  corporateness.  Consider  also  the  eudaemonistic  and  dynamistic  orientations 
present  in  Chinese  popular  religion,  and  the  influence  of  these  on  Christian 
converts  coming  out  of  this  environment.  There  is  also  the  fact  of  an  other- 
worldly orientation  in  popular  Buddhism  that  carries  over  into  the  thinking  of 
Christian  converts  and  affects  the  character  of  their  Christianity  T 

This  is  all  closely  related  to  the  problem  of  indigenization  — an  understanding 
of  what  is  the  essential  content  of  Christian  worship,  and  what  is  an  appropriate 
and  relevant  form  in  which  this  can  be  expressed  without  loss. 

3.  Problems  of  priesthood,  sacrifice,  and  the  place  of  the  laity  in  worship 

Here  the  traditional  and  typical  differences  of  the  West  appear  also  in  Asia. 
Clarification  is  needed  about  ‘the  priesthood  of  all  believers’ ; the  priestly  function 
in  Christian  worship  ; the  element  of  sacrifice  in  worship  ; and  the  relationships 
between  worship  and  work,  the  religious  and  the  secular. 

A consideration  of  some  Asian  influences  would  be  helpful  at  this  point : 
e.g.  the  image  of  the  ‘holy  man,’  or  priest  in  Asia  ; the  understanding  of  the  ‘holy’ 
life  in  terms  of  other-worldliness  ; and  the  influence  of  Asian  concepts  of  the 
religious  layman. 

A new  theological  and  Biblical  understanding  of  these  issues  is  required 
for  application  in  the  context  of  worship,  in  which  the  people  of  God  as  a whole 
is  being  nurtured  and  trained.  Inherited  and  derived  concepts  are  inadequate, 
and  serve  merely  to  continue  Western  differences. 

1 See  Growth  of  the  Chinese  Church  in  the  New  Villages  of  Johor e State  in  Malaya 
1950-60.  John  Fleming.  Th.  D.  thesis,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1962, 
pp.  245  ff.,  416  flf.,  423. 
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4.  The  relation  of  worship  to  mission 

Since  the  heart  of  Christian  worship  lies  in  God’s  mighty  acts  in  Jesus  Christ 
to  redeem  the  world,  thereby  creating  man’s  response,  God’s  purpose  in  relation 
to  the  world  is  always  implicitly  or  explicitly  present  in  the  worship  of  his  people. 
Here  the  Church  identifies  itself  with  the  self-offering  of  Christ  for  the  world, 
and  consecrates  itself  for  this  mission,  so  that  the  consecration  of  the  part  may 
declare  the  destiny  of  the  whole  world. 

In  the  history  of  the  Church,  worship  and  mission  have  at  times  been  divorced 
from  one  another,  and  this  is  still  true  of  the  Church  in  many  places  and  in 
certain  aspects  of  its  life.  Perhaps  in  the  past  these  dangers  have  been  greater 
in  relation  to  churches  whose  worship  patterns  have  been  more  ‘liturgical  and 
sacramental,’  just  as,  generally  speaking  in  Asia,  much  of  the  modern  missionary 
movement  has  been  isolated  from  the  liturgical  and  sacramental  life  of  the  church. 
Both  dangers  are  still  present  in  the  Asian  churches. 

These  tensions  can  be  overcome  only  in  a deeper  and  truer  understanding 
of  worship,  inclusive  of  the  liturgy  of  formal  acts  of  worship,  and  the  leitourgia, 
or  priestly  service  of  the  whole  people  of  God  in  Christ  to  one  another  and  to 
the  world.  It  must  be  a matter  of  concern  to  the  churches  in  Asia  that  the  worship 
of  God  in  the  sanctuary  be  consistent  with,  and  continued  in,  a worship  of  God 
in  the  life  of  the  world,  through  the  offering  of  life  to  the  glory  of  God. 

I implore  you ...  to  offer  your  very  selves  to  him,  a living  sacrifice,  dedicated 
and  fit  for  his  acceptance,  the  worship  offered  by  mind  and  heart.  . . . your 
minds  remade  and  your  whole  nature  thus  transformed.  (Rom.  12.  1-2, 
New  English  Bible.) 

The  Christian  worship  of  God’s  people  in  its  wholeness  will  then  be  seen 
as  a sign  of  what  God  is  doing  in  the  world  : both  a sign  and  a pledge  of  his 
mission,  revealed  in  the  first  fruits  of  a new  creation,  as  the  new  man  is  now 
re-created  in  Christ,  and  reclaimed  for  the  glory  of  God.  Such  signs  of  the  working 
of  God,  seen  in  a transformed  human  nature,  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  marks 
of  Christian  worship,  and  a Christian  mission.  Arising  out  of  worship  as  the 
response  to  the  magnalia  Dei , they  point  to  what  God  is  doing  and  will  do  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  world. 

5.  The  relation  of  worship  to  unity 

This  tension  has  been  a recurring  one  in  much  that  has  already  been  said. 
Different  understandings  and  traditions  of  worship  are  certainly  factors  in  the 
disunity  of  churches  in  Asia.  But  if  the  churches  can  come  to  a deeper  common 
understanding  of  the  essential  and  universal  elements  of  Christian  worship,  these 
differences  will  not  make  us  forget  that,  as  we  approach  God  in  worship,  we 
are  all  alike  his  ‘called’  people;  in  one  faith,  one  Lord,  and  one  baptism.  Differ- 
ences in  types  of  worship  are  differences  in  response,  and,  in  Asia,  often  differ- 
ences in  inherited  response.  They  are  not  differences  in  calling,  destiny,  or  the 
nature  of  the  Church.  Worship  in  any  given  place  means  sharing  in  the  worship 
of  the  whole  people  of  God,  past,  present  and  future.  It  is  local  and  catholic. 
If  we  recognize  each  other’s  worship  as  Christian  worship  and  one  another  as 
Church,  we  show  ourselves  willing  to  die  an  ecclesiastical  death,  and  cease  to 
make  absolute  claims  for  ourselves  as  the  Church.  The  self-offering  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  ought  to  be  one.  The  Church  should,  therefore,  be  constantly  aware 
of  the  tension  between  the  will  of  God  that  the  offering  should  be  that  of  one 
Body,  and  the  fact  of  the  divided  Church. 
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Urbanization  and  rapid  industrial  development  in  Asia  are,  among  other 
factors,  challenging  the  churches  to  find  new  ways  in  which  the  present  disunity 
can  be  overcome,  and  unity  more  effectively  expressed. 

Experiments  in  joint  worship  on  the  part  of  members  of  separate  churches 
might  well  accompany  theological  conversations  among  church  leaders  and 
theologians.  Such  experiments  could  be  undertaken  the  more  readily  since 
(a)  there  is  today  a greater  area  of  ecumenical  agreement  concerning  Church 
and  ministry,  sacraments  and  Bible,  and  (b)  there  are  signs  of  a greater  readiness 
not  to  allow  social,  cultural  or  institutional  factors  to  hide  the  fact  of  Christian 
unity  as  it  is  seen  in  the  universal  elements  of  Christian  worship  ; i.e.  in  the 
response  of  a common  faith  on  the  part  of  God’s  people,  to  his  gracious  redeem- 
ing activity  in  Jesus  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Especially  in  Asia,  there  is  need  to  scrutinize  the  separations  caused  by  dif- 
ferences in  language,  race,  caste,  class,  clan,  or  ethical  standards  that  represent 
conformity  with  the  standards  of  ‘parent’  churches  (often  culturally  conditioned) 1 2 
rather  than  the  freely  offered  obedience  of  Asian  Christians  to  the  Gospel. 
It  will  be  necessary  also  to  examine  the  separations  that  are  maintained,  if  not 
caused,  by  advantages  derived  from  institutional  connections  with  Western 
churches,  parent  denominations,  or  world  confessions. 

6.  Worship  and  indigenization 

Considerable  misunderstanding  about  indigenization  has  been  revealed  in  the 
East  Asian  conversations,  and  there  is  need  for  a theological  understanding 
of  its  importance.  Indigenization  is  no  more  and  no  less  important  in  Asia  than 
in  Europe  or  North  America.  It  is  not  a specifically  Asian  problem.  Indigenous 
forms  of  worship  and  Christian  response  may  differ,  but  the  basic  principles  are 
the  same.  Inasmuch  as  the  response  to  revelation  demanded  of  God’s  people 
is  a total  response,  it  is  a demand  for  obedience  and  self-offering  in  the  cultural 
situation  in  which  they  live.  Inasmuch  as  the  Church’s  offering  of  its  life  to 
God  is  a proleptic  offering  of  the  created  order,  including  human  culture  to  the 
Creator,  as  he  seeks  to  fulfil  his  eternal  purpose,  this  involves  the  Church  in  an 
effort  to  bring  the  cultural  life  of  man  into  the  service  and  worship  of  God.  There 
is  also  laid  upon  the  Church  responsibility  to  express  its  faith  and  life  in  terms 
than  can  communicate  to  the  world,  so  that  the  gospel  and  Christian  life  are 
not  seen  as  foreign  but  as  related  to  human  life  in  particular  cultural  situations. 
The  failure  to  achieve  indigenization  means  failure  in  obedience,  in  communication 
and  in  mission, 

Thus  the  Indian  Conferences  have  stated  : 

‘Indigenization  is  a principle  inherent  in  the  Christian  doctrines  of  Creation 
and  Redemption,  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  cultural  elements, 
music,  dance  and  other  forms  of  art  in  any  country,  reflect  the  glory  of  God’s 
creation.  Because  of  man’s  fallen  condition  these  may  not  in  their  present 
form  and  usage  glorify  God.  For  use  in  the  Christian  context  they  need  to  be 
redeemed  or  transformed  by  the  process  of  bringing  these  under  the  judgment 
of  Christ  V 

1 See  Peter  Berger,  The  Noise  of  Solemn  Assemblies , Doubleday  & Co.,  Inc., 
1961,  pp.  39  ff. 

2 Christian  Worship  in  India , pp.  8,  9. 
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Perhaps  this  displays  too  narrow  an  understanding  of  ‘culture,’  which  should 
not  be  confined  to  certain  art  or  ‘cultural’  forms,  but  should  be  taken  to  include 
the  most  manifold  expression  of  human  life  in  society.  But  to  relate  culture  and 
the  indigenization  of  culture  in  Christian  worship  to  the  doctrines  of  creation 
and  redemption  is  very  sound. 

So  also  is  the  conviction,  expressed  in  India,  that 

‘Indigenization  of  the  Christian  way  of  life,  in  every  country  to  which 
the  gospel  comes,  is  a natural  corollary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
according  to  which  God  not  only  became  man,  but  expressed  that  manhood 
in  terms  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  he  lived.  His  birth  into  a Jewish 
home  placed  him  in  a particular  context  in  the  history  of  God’s  chosen  people, 
to  whom  are  called  people  of  all  nations  to  which  the  gospel  comes.  Indigen- 
ization is,  therefore,  a process  by  which  the  life  of  Christ  expresses  itself  in 
the  members  of  his  Body,  in  the  several  regional  churches 1. 

Also  indigenization  may  be  understood  as  another  aspect  of  identification. 
This  principle  also  provides  a warning  against  wrong  types  of  indigenization. 
Patterns  of  worship  should  be  relevant  for  the  life  of  the  people.  For  example, 
in  a congregation  of  an  urban  or  industrial  background,  symbols  taken  from 
a purely  rural  setting  can  be  as  artificial  and  unnatural  as  the  continuance 

of  the  alien  patterns indigenization  cannot  be  achieved  merely  as  a 

human  contrivance.  It  is  what  the  Church  evolves  when  guided  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  continually  revives  the  Church  and  sustains  it  as  the  Body  of 
Christ.’  2 

It  is  suggested  that  there  are  three  main  areas  calling  for  a greater  effort 
towards  indigenization  in  the  churches  of  East  Asia  : 

1.  Social  encounter , or  the  area  of  obedience  amid  the  rapidly  changing 
patterns  of  Asian  culture  today. 

‘There  has  been  much  talk  about  the  creation  of  indigenous  Christian 
art,  liturgy,  music,  architecture,  and  indigenous  theology.  All  this  is  a good 
sign  in  the  younger  churches.  But  sometimes  it  worries  me  a little,  because 
so  much  of  the  indigenous  Christian  art  or  architecture  is  artificial  and  not 
very  powerful  — rather  like  seeing  a Japanese  bridge  in  a garden  in  California. 
Real  indigenous  art  should  not  be  a sort  of  nostalgia  for  the  ancient  art  form 
or  an  object  of  curiosity  for  Western  people.  Here  again  we  are  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a whole  new  development.  But  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
starting  point  of  the  indigenization  of  Christian  faith  is  not  so  much  in  the 
field  of  architecture  or  music  or  art,  not  even  in  theology,  but  in  the  field 
of  the  Christian  style  of  living  in  contemporary  Asia.  Unless  we  Asian  Christ- 
ian men  and  women  in  our  ordinary  church  life  take  seriously  the  responsibility 
to  wrestle  with  common  problems  in  the  ordinary  life  of  Asian  society,  there 
will  be  no  spontaneous  expression  of  indigenous  Christian  faith.  If  a man  is 
deeply  rooted  in  Christ  and  deeply  rooted  in  Asian  soil,  no  matter  how  insig- 
nificant and  small  he  be,  he  magnifies  a radiating  example  of  the  indigeniz- 
ation of  Christianity,  simply  by  being  what  he  is.  Through  the  searching 
question  coming  out  of  the  struggling  experiences  in  secular  participation, 
theologians  will  develop  deeper  and  more  penetrating  theological  formulations 

1 Ibid.,  p.  9,  quoting  1955  Conference. 

2 Ibid. , pp.  9-10. 
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in  the  Asia  situation.  From  the  struggling  of  this  rhythmic  life  rooted  both 
in  Christ  and  in  Asian  soil  there  will  come  a spontaneous  expression  in  songs 
and  art  forms  expressing  joy  and  thankfulness  for  his  suffering  yet  victorious 
ministry.  Indigenization  will  arise  from  within,  in  this  sense,  from  the  process 
of  the  wrestling  participation  of  God’s  people  in  the  present  concrete  reality 
of  Asian  society.’ 1 

2.  Christian  thought  and  theology , or  the  area  of  relevant  thinking  about 
the  Christian  faith  in  thought-forms  and  patterns  not  bound  by  traditional  Western 
or  Graeco-Roman  ones,  but  freely  using  such  Asian  thought-forms  as  can  be 
adapted  to  express  the  gospel  faithfully,  without  syncretism  and  without  dim- 
inution of  Catholic  truth  2. 

3.  Worship.  Generally  speaking  there  has  been  comparatively  little  devel- 
opment of  indigenization  in  Christian  worship  in  Asia,  due  to  : 

(a)  Western  missionary  influences  that  have  largely  determined  the  ‘shape’ 
of  worship  and  liturgy  ; 

(b ) the  resistance  of  Asian  converts  to  the  use  of  indigenous  symbols  from  Asian 
culture,  especially  where  these  are  associated  with  non-Christian  religions, 
and 

(c)  the  increasing  development  of  a ‘world-civilization’ ; whereby  Asian 
life  is  increasingly  influenced  by  Western  culture,  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  determine  how  far  contemporary  Asian  forms  and  patterns 
are  ‘Asian,’  ‘Western’  or  a mixture  of  both. 

Asia  is  certainly  the  home  of  ancient  cultures  and  religions,  which  still  have 
great  influence  on  the  life  and  customs  of  its  peoples.  At  the  same  time,  Western 
influences  have  been  changing  life  in  Asia  over  the  past  hundred  years,  especially 
through  the  influence  of  modern  education,  science,  and  technology.  In  the  last 
twenty  to  thirty  years,  this  process  has  been  vastly  accelerated.  The  demand  for 
education  of  a modern  Western  type  has  become  widespread.  Western  technol- 
ogical civilization  has  increasingly  revolutionized  the  ancient  ways  of  life  and 
modes  of  thought.  The  speedy  dissemination  of  news  by  radio  and  newspaper 
has  brought  world  and  national  issues  into  the  thinking  of  people  formerly  cut 
off  from  any  affairs  but  the  immediately  local  ones.  These  and  other  factors 
reduce  the  difference  between  East  and  West,  Asian  and  Caucasian,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  speak  of  the  development  of  a ‘world  civilization,’  where  peoples’  lives 
are  determined  in  East  and  West  by  the  same  kind  of  factors,  influences,  and 
values.  Nevertheless,  in  Asia  today,  in  spite  of  all  these  outside  influences,  there 
are  still  strong  values,  expressed  in  indigenous  modes  of  life,  thought  and  culture. 
Insofar  as  these  represent  the  deepest  aspect  of  a people’s  life,  they  need  to  become 
the  modes  in  which  Christian  worship,  as  well  as  Christian  obedience  and  Chris- 
tian thought,  are  expressed. 

1 Masao  Takenaka,  ‘Toward  a new  Style  of  Christian  Life  in  Asia  Today,’  in 
Christ's  Ministry  and  Ours , pp.  19-20.  Available  from  Dr.  John  Fleming,  6 Mount 
Sophia,  Singapore  9. 

2 W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft,  ‘Asian  Issues  in  the  Ecumenical  setting,’  in  A Decisive 
Hour  for  the  Christian  Mission,  SCM  Press,  1960.  Song  Choan-seng,  ‘The  Obedience 
of  Theology  in  Asia,’  in  South  East  Asia  Journal  of  Theology  (SEA JOT),  October  1960. 
George  F.  Knight,  ‘From  Hebrew  to  Chinese,’  in  SEA  JOT,  April  1962. 
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Perhaps  it  is  in  India  that  most  has  been  achieved  in  the  direction  of  indigen- 
izing  worship.  It  is  possible  to  list  elements  in  Indian  culture,  including  religion, 
which  have  been  adopted  or  adapted  for  use  in  Christian  worship,  such  as  music 
(classical,  folk,  and  even  film  music),  poetry  and  lyrics,  story  singing  ( kirtans , 
abhangs  or  katha  kalakshepams ) , musical  instruments,  characteristic  Indian 
postures,  and  adaptations  of  non-Christian  scriptures 1. 

This  Indian  report  has  a pertinent  observation  in  relation  to  indigenization 
and  unity  : 

‘Certainly  indigenization  will  create  diversity  of  forms.  But  the  diversity 
of  cultural  patterns  represented  in  our  worship  need  not  affect  our  unity 
in  Christ.  Indigenization  does  not  touch  the  central  core  of  worship  and  the 
essential  testimony  to  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  their  use  to  enrich  the  Christian 
tradition  gives  to  them  the  unity  which  they  otherwise  lack.  Further,  the 
diversity  of  patterns  also  helps  to  deepen  the  apprehension  of  our  unity  in 
Christ.  That  which  unites  us  is  not  our  music  or  our  language  or  culture 
but  Christ,  and  our  response  to  him  in  worship.  It  is  he  who  by  his  death 
on  the  Cross  has  broken  the  middle  wall  of  partition  and  reconciled  us  to 
one  another  and  to  God.’ 2 

Thus  the  heart  of  the  indigenization  problem  is  not  in  an  archaeological, 
‘arty’  or  dilettante  interest  in  Asian  cultural  forms  past  and  present.  It  is  based 
on  the  Church’s  understanding  of  God  as  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  on  the 
Church’s  will  to  obedience  in  the  contemporary  Asian  situation  both  in  relation 
to  liturgy  and  leitourgia. 

The  essential  or  universal  elements  of  Christian  worship  will  determine  what 
may  or  may  not  be  dedicated  to  the  worship  and  service  of  God,  and  minister 
to  his  praise  and  glory. 

7.  Worship  and  the  renewal  of  the  Church 

A new  understanding  of  the  centrality,  and  of  the  breadth  and  scope,  of 
Christian  worship  in  Asia  offers  hope  of  a renewal  of  the  Church. 

The  members  of  a worshipping  congregation  are  constantly  renewed  in  their 
life  in  God,  and  under  God,  and  in  their  common  life  as  God’s  people. 

They  are  renewed  in  forgiveness  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; in 
dedication  and  obedience  to  God’s  will  in  the  world ; in  koinonia,  agape , and 
bearing  one  another’s  burdens  ; in  that  buoyant  gladness  that  should  mark  Chris- 
tians in  a world  of  meaninglessness  and  despair.  In  a word,  they  are  renewed 
in  communion  with  God,  in  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  one  another 
as  fellow-members  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 

Here  again  the  essential  or  universal  elements  of  Christian  worship  declare 
the  mighty  acts  of  God  in  redemption  or  re-creation,  and  the  Church’s  glad 
and  thankful  response  to  them.  In  this,  God’s  purpose  in  and  for  creation  is 
made  manifest,  and  the  Church  is  brought  to  share  in  God’s  life  and  purpose  — 
by  grace  and  faith  — not  in  static  adoration  of  a timeless,  unmoved  deity,  but 
in  communion  with  the  Father  who  ‘has  worked  hitherto,  and  still  works,’  and 
calls  on  his  people  to  work  with  him. 

1 Christian  Worship  in  India , pp.  12,  17. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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Here  liturgy  broadens  out  into  leitourgia  : the  whole  of  life  offered  in  worship, 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  holiness  of  the  sanctuary 
leads  to  ‘holy  worldliness’  — the  obedience  of  God’s  people  in  and  for  the  world. 

Here  also  is  the  possibility  of  a new  basis  of  unity  among  the  presently  divided 
and  separate  churches.  Common  obedience  to  their  one  Lord  could  mean  a 
common  and  united  service  to  the  local  community  (‘the  world’)  and  could  make 
possible  a common  and  united  service  of  worship.  Thus  leitourgia  in  the  com- 
munity could  lead  to  liturgy  among  Christians  at  present  divided. 

‘Unity  without  uniformity, 
freedom  without  heresy, 
indigenization  without  syncretism.’ 
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APPENDIX 

Outline  of  a proposed  study  document  for  East  Asian  Churches 
in  the  light  of  this  report 

1.  Towards  a fuller  and  deeper  understanding  of  Christian  worship 

(i)  Worship  in  the  Old  Testament , especially  the  significance  of 

(a)  cultic  or  liturgical  elements  in  Exodus,  Deuteronomy  etc.  showing 
worship  as  a response  of  total  obedience  to  God’s  saving  acts,  and 
his  purpose  of  salvation ; 

(b)  the  prophetic  demand  over  against  the  cultus,  and 

(c)  the  interrelation  and  interaction  of  cult  and  prophecy. 

(ii)  Worship  in  the  New  Testament 
Elements  from  the  Synagogue. 

Specifically  new  elements,  and  their  relation  to  the  worship  of  the  people 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Historical  developments  in  worship  traditions  in  East  and  West. 

Historical  developments  in  worship,  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

Dominant  influences  on  worship  in  East  Asian  churches  today,  especially 
‘missionary’  traditions,  and  factors  encouraging  a fresh  examination  of 
worship  traditions,  ‘liturgical  renewal’  etc. 

Problems : 

(1)  What  are  the  essential  or  universal  elements  in  Christian  worship  as 
understood  and  practised  in  your  church  ? 

(2)  ‘Most  Asian  churches  follow  the  worship  patterns  of  their  Western 
“mother”  churches,  or  world  confessions.’  Is  this  true? 

How  free  is  your  church  to  develop  new  patterns  of  worship  while  main- 
taining the  essentials  of  catholic  or  ecumenical  worship,  and  how  far 
is  this  seen  to  be  necessary  in  your  present  situation  ? 1 

2.  Worship  in  the  local  situation 

(1)  In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  above  (V,  5),  how  does  the  New  Delhi 
statement  on  unity  speak  to  your  local  situation  in  the  churches? 
‘We  believe  that  the  unity  which  is  both  God’s  will  and  his  gift  to  his 
Church  is  being  made  visible  as  all  in  each  place  who  are  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ  and  confess  him  as  Lord  and  Saviour  are  brought  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  one  fully  committed  fellowship,  holding  the  one  apostolic 
faith,  preaching  the  one  Gospel,  breaking  the  one  bread,  joining  in 
common  prayer,  and  having  a corporate  life  reaching  out  in  witness  and 
service  to  all  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  united  with  the  whole 
Christian  fellowship  in  all  places  and  all  ages  in  such  wise  that  ministry 
and  members  are  accepted  by  all,  and  that  all  can  act  and  speak  together 
as  occasion  requires  for  the  tasks  to  which  God  calls  his  people.’ 

1 Cf.  The  Old  and  the  New  in  the  Church , SCM  Press,  1961,  pp.  27  ff. 
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Is  there  a common  basis  in  the  understanding  of  worship  that  would 

allow  this,  and  if  not,  how  can  such  a common  understanding  be  achieved  ? 

What  are  the  difficulties  — sacraments  ; 

liturgies  ; 

ministry  and  priesthood? 

Can  sufficient  agreement  be  reached  in  areas  of  real  tension  and  difference, 

to  provide  for  courageous  inter-church  experiments  in  common  worship  ? 

(2)  What  are  the  real  constitutive  elements  of  your  congregation  ? How  far 
do  language,  class,  race  etc.  enter  into  them  ? If  these  are  real  constitutive 
elements,  how  can  catholicity  and  ecumenicity  be  maintained  ? Can  a 
racial  or  ‘vernacular’  church  fulfil  its  mission,  and  express  the  unity  of 
God’s  people? 

(3)  To  what  extent  does  ‘liturgy’  — in  the  broadest  sense,  including  ‘liturgical’ 
and  ‘non-liturgical’  patterns  of  worship  — lead  to  leitourgia,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  common  life  ? 

3.  Worship  and  Indigenization 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  above  (V,  6) : 

(a)  What  is  your  church’s  understanding  of  itself  as  an  indigenous  church? 

(b)  What  elements  in  your  church’s  social  and  religious  culture  are  being, 
or  could  be,  adapted  to  Christian  use  in  worship  ? What  experiments 
are  being  made  to  make  worship  contemporary  and  relevant  ? 

(c)  Is  there  a difference  in  outlook  between,  say,  third  generation  Christians 
and  converts  in  Asia,  in  the  matter  of  prejudice  against  using  indigenous 
symbols  and  patterns  in  Christian  worship? 

4.  Worship  and  the  renewal  of  the  Church 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  above  (V,  7) : 

(a)  What  are  the  signs  of  renewal  to  be  seen  in  the  congregations  of  your 
church  ? e.g.  stewardship,  house-churches,  local  mission,  lay  apostle- 
ship,  liturgical  revival,  Bible  study,  systematic  teaching  and  Bible  reading 
related  to  family  worship  and  personal  prayers,  repudiation  of  class,  race 
and  other  barriers,  effective  demonstration  of  the  Church’s  unity  in  con- 
crete ways  and  the  overcoming  of  separations  within  the  Church,  or 
as  between  Church  and  world  ? 

(b)  In  what  ways  can  you  see  worship  contributing  to,  or  retarding,  the 
renewal  of  the  Church  ? What  are  the  concrete  and  local  problems  calling 
for  obedient  action  ? What  kind  of  action  ? 

J.  R.  Chandran.  J.  R.  Fleming. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Working  Committee  of  Faith  and 
Order  at  a meeting  convened  at  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  immediately  following  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  at  Evanston  in  1954.  Its  membership,  including  those  appointed  by 
the  Working  Committee  and  those  added  later,  is  as  follows : 


Rylaarsdam,  J.  Coert 

SCHMEMANN,  ALEXANDER 

Shepherd,  Massey 
Sittler,  Joseph 
Trinterud,  Leonard 
Williams,  Daniel  D. 
Young,  Franklin  W. 


Barth,  Markus 
Cushman,  Robert  E. 
Herzog,  Frederick 
Hudson,  Winthrop 
Hyatt,  Philip 
Kelly,  William 
Roberts,  Preston 


Professors  Schmemann  and  Williams  were  unable  to  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  Commission ; Professor  Trinterud  asked  to  be  excused  from  work  on 
the  Commission  in  the  Autumn  of  1961.  Professor  Joseph  Sittler  was  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  from  the  time  of  its  formation  in  1954. 

During  the  seven  years  of  the  Commission’s  existence  a number  of  papers 
have  been  prepared,  discussed,  distributed  to  our  fellow-Commissioners  in  East 
Asia  and  in  Europe,  and  the  papers  of  their  Sections  have  been  material  for 
our  study  here  in  North  America.  The  titles  of  these  are  listed  at  the  end  of 
the  report. 

Very  early  in  our  work  we  confronted  the  question  of  the  form  and  scope 
of  our  report;  and  that  question,  not  settled  in  our  first  sessions,  nor  indeed  ever 
consciously  settled  at  all,  has  troubled  us  throughout.  We  were  aware,  from  a 
scrutiny  of  the  papers  prepared  by  our  European  colleagues,  of  the  areas  of  inves- 
tigation marked  out  for  their  study  ; and  we  were  aware  of,  and  have  followed 
with  interest  and  instruction,  the  tasks  felt  to  be  peculiar  and  pressing  for  the 
East  Asian  group.  This  awareness,  rather  than  any  formal  decision  about  the 
nature,  scope  and  substance  of  our  work  has  actually  given  it  what  specific  char- 
acter it  has.  For  we  have  been  acutely  conscious  that  efforts  to  speak  of  worship 
would  be  useful  to  us  and  to  Faith  and  Order  purposes  to  the  degree  that  we 
studied  the  question  within  the  matrix  of  our  immediate  and  special  historical 
experience,  believing  that  a study  of  this  kind  would  be  relevant  for  other  places 
and  peoples  as  well. 

The  first  part  of  this  report  will  for  that  reason  be  reportorial.  Its  effort  is 
to  describe  how  the  worship  of  the  people  of  God  in  North  America  has  been 
influenced  by  placement  in  time  and  space. 


Section  I : WORSHIP  IN  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  CHURCHES 

We  believe  that  certain  categories  often  used  to  characterize  the  worship-life 
of  the  churches  in  North  America  are  misleading  — categories  such  as  liturgical 
and  non-liturgical,  established  and  free,  formal  and  informal,  historically-con- 
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tinuous  and  experiential-immediate.  They  do  not  clarify  the  basic  understanding 
of  Christian  worship  among  us,  for  they  do  not  deal  deeply  enough  with  the 
complexity  of  the  facts. 

The  mere  physical  situation  of  the  American  churches  has  had  a powerful 
influence  in  shaping  the  orientation  of  religious  thought  and  practice  in  our 
land.  America  is  a huge  continent  stretching  between  two  oceans.  Settlers  on 
the  eastern  tidelands  had  slight  detailed  knowledge  of  the  features  and  extent 
of  this  space.  They  knew  it  was  immense,  they  knew  it  was  penetrable,  and  they 
knew  it  was  there  as  a steady  alternative  to  life  in  one  place.  The  physical  sense 
of  the  illimitable  reaches  of  the  American  space  accorded  well  with  a social, 
political  and  religious  sense  of  newness  that  informed  the  American  man  in 
colonial  times  and  for  a long  time  thereafter.  Our  political  ideas,  our  sense  for 
the  possibilities  of  private  and  communal  life,  with  the  overarching  dream  that 
in  this  place  a special  people  were  destined  to  work  out  under  the  leading  of 
God  a new  form  of  human  order  in  freedom  — all  of  this  can  be  documented 
in  the  annals  of  American  history  and  literature. 

A recent  study  of  American  self-consciousness,  entitled  The  American  Adam 
(by  R.  W.  B.  Lewis),  is  symbolic.  Americans  have  believed  that  in  this  place 
the  outworn,  restricting  and  deadening  weight  of  historical  accumulations  might 
be  cast  off  and  a literally  new  man  arise.  When  circumstances  in  a given  space 
have  been  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory  the  frontier  has  always  been  there  for  alternative 
experimentation.  Life  as  a theatre  of  the  boundless,  the  unlimited,  the  always 
available  is  unshaped  potentiality  — this  has  been  a powerful  ethos  in  the  formation 
of  the  American  spirit.  The  open  geographical  frontier  has  afforded  ever  opti- 
mistic hope  for  both  individuals  and  society  as  they  have  sought  for  fulfilment 
and  realization  of  values,  whether  material  or  spiritual. 

The  frontier  dimension  of  American  life  has  been  complicated  religiously 
by  the  successive  waves  of  immigration  of  many  peoples  and  traditions.  The 
variety  of  ‘churches’  in  America  has  not  developed,  in  the  main,  from  a common 
religious  and  social  culture.  They  have  been  largely  transplanted  from  abroad. 
The  frontier  has  served  both  as  an  arena  of  competition  for  members  and  also 
an  opportunity  for  withdrawal  and  separation  in  new-founded  ‘gathered’  com- 
munities. But  in  either  case  there  has  been  a strong  urge  to  break  with  past 
patterns  of  the  old  world  so  as  to  build  Zion  in  the  new.  In  such  a context  wor- 
ship has  tended  to  become  evangelistic,  and  to  be  dominated  by  preaching, 
whether  the  aim  of  preaching  be  the  conversion  of  the  individual  towards  some 
ideal  of  perfectibility  or  the  transformation  of  society  to  a nearer  approximation 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  For  many  American  Protestants,  worship 
may  still  be  defined  chiefly  in  terms  of  ‘going  to  hear  a sermon’. 

The  individualistic,  optimistic  and  moralistic  strains  in  Christian  worship 
in  America  have,  of  course,  been  in  tension  with  other  motives  — the  Puritan 
strain  striving  for  a theocratic  society,  the  futuristic  character  of  personal  salvation, 
and  the  concept  of  the  Church  as  a mixed  society  of  both  the  wheat  and  the  tares. 
There  are  communities  in  which  the  sense  of  continuity  of  life  with  the  long  life 
of  the  people  of  God  in  all  times  and  in  all  places  has  profoundly  informed  the 
form  and  substance  of  public  worship,  as  well  as  communities  in  which  the 
discontinuity  of  American  life  has  been  the  dominant  ethos.  And  while  correl- 
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ations  between  the  dominance  of  the  one  or  the  other  with  liturgical  and  non- 
liturgical  practice  may  be  established,  such  correlations  do  not  accurately  reflect 
the  theological  breadth  or  depth  of  specific  congregations.  The  ethos  of  the 
place  and  situation  may  be  determinative  in  a way  that  makes  a shambles  of  such 
generalizations.  For  the  tensions  of  continuity-discontinuity,  of  optimism- 
pessimism,  of  individualism-corporateness,  cut  through  parishes  of  the  same 
denominations  much  more  than  they  divide  institutionally  organized  churches 
one  from  another. 

Within  the  past  generation  new  factors  have  arisen  to  modify  all  generalizations 
about  the  ‘image’  of  American  Christianity  and  its  expression  in  worship.  No 
longer  does  Protestantism  dominate.  We  are  now  a country  that  is  religiously 
pluralistic  in  a new  sense.  Roman  Catholicism  is  as  powerful,  as  extensive,  and 
as  American,  as  are  the  older  Protestant  strains.  Eastern  Orthodoxy  gives  every 
promise  of  becoming  a potent  force  in  the  American  religious  scene.  Non- Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestant  traditions,  such  as  Lutheranism,  have  emerged  from  relative 
isolation  to  take  a leading  place  in  the  dialogue  of  American  churches.  New 
fundamentalist  groups  have  grown  prodigiously  to  challenge  the  older  Protestant 
churches  that  swept  the  frontier  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 
And  there  remains  a sizable  segment  of  the  American  population  which  claims 
no  formal  religious  affiliation,  though  it  preserves,  as  a kind  of  residue,  a belief 
in  God  and  adheres  to  certain  values  of  Christian  morality.  And  it  is,  however 
anxious  about  the  immediate  crisis  of  our  age,  basically  hopeful  regarding  the 
American  dream  of  freedom,  progress  and  peace  on  earth. 

In  our  effort  to  find  a category  that  might  serve  as  a fruitful  and  useful  means 
of  illustrating  our  American  experience  and  understanding  of  worship,  we  have 
proposed  that  of  eschatological  and  non-eschatological.  By  this,  we  mean 
‘eschatological’  in  an  existential  rather  than  in  a futuristic  sense.  The  eschatological, 
as  a theological  category,  is  acknowledgment  of  finitude,  of  boundedness.  Con- 
summation of  all  things  in  God  is  an  article  of  Christian  faith  which  gains  its 
pathos  and  its  power  from  the  knowledge  of  boundedness  in  mind,  in  spirit, 
in  ethical  obedience,  in  all  dreams  of  perfection.  But  this  eschatological  dimension 
has  exercised  less  than  its  proper  force  among  a people  that  for  three  hundred 
years  could  always  flee  the  bounded  into  the  open  frontier  and  for  whom  there 
has  been  no  easy  persuasion  that  in  ultimate  matters  there  are  boundaries  at  all  ! 
It  is  possible  then  that  the  force  or  the  weakness  of  the  recognition  that  Christian 
life  is  eschatological  existence  may  be  the  most  clear  category  for  specifying  the 
main  types  of  worship  in  the  churches  on  the  North  American  continent. 

We  therefore  propose  for  general  consideration  the  proposition  : the  basic 
norm  whereby  the  theological  adequacy  of  Christian  worship  is  to  be  measured 
is  the  degree  to  which  it  draws  the  congregation  into  corporate  participation  in 
the  processes  of  man’s  redemption,  and  invites  acknowledgment  of  the  reality 
of  God’s  presence  in  Christ  as  a boundless  grace  to  man’s  bounded  existence. 
Such  an  understanding  of  worship  cannot,  of  course,  be  filled  out  and  given 
substance  without  reference  to  biblical  fact,  the  history  of  Christian  worship, 
the  role  multiple  cultural  forces  have  had  in  the  shaping  both  of  the  announce- 
ment of  God  the  redeeming  actor  and  in  the  formation  of  the  hearing  man. 
But  some  such  large  category  must  be  kept  central  if  all  our  inquiries  are  not 
to  see  our  studies  run  off  into  monographic  exercises  in  liturgiology,  whether 
defensive  or  protesting. 
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Section  H : ASPECTS  OF  THE  MEANING  AND  PRACTICE  OF  WORSHIP 

IN  THE  SCRIPTURES 

The  biblical  study  in  which  the  Commission  engaged  was  limited  and  directed. 
We  asked  colleagues  whose  special  competence  was  appropriate  to  the  task  to 
specify  and  describe  the  matrix  of  worship  in  the  literature  of  the  people  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  and  to  specify  and  describe  the  vocabulary  for  worship  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  term  matrix  was  used  to  designate  the  pattern  of  acknow- 
ledged dependencies,  priorities  and  relationships  which  lies  under  and  engenders 
the  forms  of  worship.  And  the  New  Testament  inquiries  were  concerned  to 
specify  with  what  inventiveness  the  people  of  the  New  Testament  community 
were  obliged  to  fashion  a particular  terminology  for  the  community’s  acknow- 
ledgment of  that  ‘grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.’  Some  results 
of  these  studies  are  condensed  below. 

A.  The  Matrix  of  Worship  in  the  Old  Testament 

Worship  in  the  Old  Testament  both  as  proclamation  and  celebration  was 
relentlessly  theocentric.  The  declarations  that  God  is  one,  that  God  is  free, 
and  that  God  is  creator,  are  but  three  ways  of  affirming  the  same  reality.  God’s 
oneness  is  affirmed  against  dualism  and  all  forms  of  pluralism ; God’s  freedom 
against  all  identification  of  him  with  vital  processes  of  nature  and  of  history ; 
and  God’s  creativity  against  loss  of  meaning  in  a sea  of  sheer  phenomenology. 

Israel  arrived  at  this  understanding  of  God  in  dialogue  with  him  in  inter- 
pretation of  its  own  history  ; and  the  worship  of  Israel  centred  in  the  ever-renewed 
acknowledgment  of  Covenant  is  its  great  confessional  and  song  of  faith.  This 
faith,  in  its  eschatological  power,  conflated  past  and  present  into  a future  of 
hope  in  God.  It  emerged  in  such  an  understanding  of  reality  as  made  present 
in  worship  all  that  God  had  done  and  all  that  at  the  moment  was,  and  placed 
under  the  power  and  the  love  of  God  all  that  might  be. 

In  this  confession  both  nature  and  history  are  placed  under  God  and  regarded 
as  a theatre  of  his  grace,  the  place  of  the  working  out  of  his  will.  Israel  never 
had  a ‘metaphysics’  of  nature ; confession  of  God  as  the  ruler  of  nature  is  an 
inference  from  confession  of  his  rule  in  history.  Unless  we  understand  this  we 
cannot  understand  Israel’s  success  in  absorbing  the  nature-mysticism  of  Canaan 
and  subjecting  it  to  an  acute  theocentricity. 

An  investigation  of  the  matrix  of  worship  in  the  Old  Testament  enables  us 
to  throw  light  upon  the  supposed  opposition  between  priestly  and  prophetic 
and  to  anticipate  a corrective  to  the  use  of  it  to  designate  dominant  accents  in 
Christian  worship.  This  opposition  cannot  be  maintained  in  terms  in  which  it 
is  commonly  stated ; and  its  continued  use  obstructs  theological  understanding. 

In  modern  Protestant  scholarship  and  thought  the  prophet  has  had  an  excellent 
press,  mostly  for  the  wrong  reasons.  Until  very  recently,  at  least,  the  basic 
eschatological  framework  of  those  who  praised  the  prophets  was  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  rather  than  of  the  New  Testament.  That  is,  the  Kingdom  of 
God  was  defined  as  a progressive  realization  of  the  divine  will  in  history.  The 
theocentricity  of  the  Old  Testament  with  reference  to  this  realization  was,  however, 
not  maintained.  Moreover,  the  Old  Testament  preoccupation  with  nature  and 
its  ‘materialism’  were  either  condemned  or  dismissed  and  the  form  of  the  goal 
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was  defined  largely  in  human  ethical  terms  : personal  and  social  fulfilment. 
The  prophets  were  invoked  as  the  founders  and  spokesmen  for  this  perspective 
and  its  programme.  They  were  the  social  critics  by  whose  courage  progress 
became  possible,  while  the  priests  were  the  privileged  custodians  of  the  status  quo 
who  were  the  enemies  of  ‘the  common  man’,  because  they  refused  to  define 
religion  and  worship  in  human  terms. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  great  prophets  defined  the  holy  in  terms  of  moral 
demand.  The  covenant  relationship  in  which  Israel  stood  called  for  a moral 
responsibility  that  accentuated  the  volitional  element  in  Israel’s  faith,  an  element 
that  is  an  almost  inescapable  outcome  of  her  confession  of  the  freedom  and 
unity  of  God.  But  for  the  prophets  moral  responsibility  was  never  equated 
with  ethics  ; they  were  not  reformers,  though  they  engendered  reformations. 
The  primary  role  of  prophecy  in  Israel  was  the  proclamation  of  the  unity  and 
freedom  of  God  in  his  dynamic  action.  They  were  the  enemies  of  idolatry  and 
magic  not  in  the  name  of  human  values  and  ethics,  but  in  the  name  of  this  divine 
freedom  according  to  which  Israel  could  only  be  a possession,  a servant,  and, 
by  grace,  a son.  They  taught  that  Israel  had  no  independent  existence  and  no 
will  of  its  own.  And  they  reminded  other  custodians  of  the  cultus,  notably  the 
priests,  that  the  significance  of  the  cultic  apparatus  rested  entirely  on  its  use 
by  God  as  an  ‘ordinance’  he  designated.  They  were  the  spokesmen  of  the  Word 
and  action  of  God  whose  great  and  enduring  significance  is  best  documented 
by  pointing  to  the  complete  and  enriching  assimilation  Israel  made  of  the  culture 
and  cultus  of  Canaan,  an  assimilation  that  vindicates  the  freedom  of  God  and 
that  bears  its  final  fruit  in  the  New  Testament  confession  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  culture  of  Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  they  became  the 
occasion  for  reform  movements  that  culminated  in  the  teachers  of  Torah  and 
Talmud. 

The  concern  of  the  priests  was  not  initially  with  responsibility  but  with  grace. 
Their  main  assumption  was  that  if  Israel  were  to  exist,  it  must  be  by  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God ; their  aim  was  to  declare  the  availability  of  this  goodness 
and  to  actualize  it.  In  terms  of  the  symbolism  of  the  temple  furniture,  prophetic 
moralism  such  as  that  of  the  Deuteronomists  pictured  the  Ark  of  God’s  presence 
as  being  the  receptacle  containing  the  tables  of  the  Law  ; it  was  the  priestly 
contribution  to  cover  this  Ark  with  the  Mercy  Seat.  The  priestly  movement  was 
deeply  conscious  of  the  holiness  of  God  ; but  it  also  knew  that  the  Israelites  could 
five  only  if  God  dwelt  in  their  midst.  How  could  a holy  God  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  a sinful  people  ? The  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  were  intended  to 
cleanse  the  people  and  the  temple  of  the  pollution  of  sins  by  means  whose  effective- 
ness depended  on  the  power  and  goodness  of  God. 

When  one  moves  from  a consideration  of  the  matrix  of  worship  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  a study  of  the  vocabulary  for  worship  in  the  New  Testament,  one 
perceives  that  a general  pattern  persists ; and  it  may  be  indicated  as  follows : 
in  the  Old  Testament  the  matrix  is  God  the  creator,  the  covenant  relation,  the 
interpretation  of  history  and  nature  according  to  hope  in  the  faithfulness  of 
God.  In  the  New  Testament  the  vocabulary  for  worship  suggests  the  sequence : 
God  the  redeemer,  the  New  Covenant  sealed  in  death  and  resurrection,  the 
Spirit  imparting  and  administering  a knowledge  of  a ‘new  creation’  according 
to  faith  in  the  gracious  action  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Aspects  of  this  relation  and  difference  may  be  described  in  the  following 
sub-section. 
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B.  The  New  Testament  Vocabulary  for  Worship 

Contemporary  studies  have  shown  that  the  New  Testament  terms  used  in 
Christian  theology  and  devotion  to  designate  the  cultic-worshipping  activity  of 
the  Church  are  not  properly  understood  when  used  in  so  narrow  and  specific 
a sense.  Such  terms  as  leitourgia , latreia,  threskia  and  their  cognates  are,  to  say 
the  least,  ambiguous.  This  suggests  that  there  was  implicit  in  Christian  thinking 
from  the  beginning  a resistance  to  conceive  of  worship  exclusively  within  the 
confines  of  cultic  rites.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  were  no  cultic  rites.  It  does 
mean  that  worship  conceived  as  the  joyful  response  of  Christians  to  God’s  action 
in  Jesus  Christ  was  not  defined  first  and  foremost  in  terms  of  what  happened 
in  a certain  place  at  a certain  time  when  Christians  assembled.  What  happened 
on  these  occasions  was  understood  within  the  context  of  response  to  God  in 
the  totality  of  existence.  The  New  Testament  language  does  not  reflect  the 
problem  which  arises  in  our  day  : the  problem  of  defining  the  relation  between 
the  worship  of  the  Church,  the  mission  of  the  Church,  and  the  ethical  life  of 
the  Church.  Theologically  speaking,  these  were  not  compartmentalized  areas 
and  activities,  but  rather  different  aspects  of  the  one  relation  between  God  and 
his  people.  And  so  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  a New  Testament  vocabulary  of  worship 
in  the  narrow  sense ; worship  in  this  bifurcated  sense  had  no  reality  and  hence 
no  peculiar  language. 

One  important  factor  in  the  situation  was  that  the  Church  had  no  holy  place , 
spatially  speaking.  Judaism  has  its  temple ; the  hellenistic  cults  had  their  sacred 
places.  For  the  early  Church  there  was  no  peculiar  place  related  uniquely  to 
the  presence  of  God  and  valued  as  determinative  through  what  went  on  there 
of  the  continuing  relationship  between  God  and  his  people.  The  phrase  ‘go  to 
church’  is  an  impossible  construction  in  the  New  Testament.  Historically  speaking 
this  generalization  must  be  qualified.  Until  the  destruction  of  the  temple  some 
Christians  were  ambivalent  toward  it.  But  its  destruction  left  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  the  Christians  had  no  place  to  worship.  Historical  events,  however, 
merely  laid  bare  the  truth  already  implicit  in  theological  tradition  which  was 
decisively  informed  by  another  event : the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  this  latter  and  its  meaning  which  provided  the  built-in  resistance  to 
the  localization  and  compartmentalization  of  Christian  worship.  It  is  especially, 
though  not  exclusively,  in  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  that  this 
theological  tradition  is  most  impressively  developed.  John  explicitly  states  that 
Jesus  Christ,  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  has  supplanted  the  temple  (ch.  2.  13-22) 
as  the  place  (ch.  4)  where  God  meets  his  people,  the  true  worshippers  who  worship 
in  Spirit  and  truth.  They  confront  God  in  the  risen  Christ  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  (ch.  14-16).  But  such  confrontation  is  understood  within  the  context  of 
the  total  faith  response  of  the  believer.  This  comes  clear  in  the  prayer  of  Christ 
(ch.  17).  The  first  part  of  the  prayer  centres  attention  on  Christ’s  glorification 
of  God  and  God’s  glorification  of  Christ.  The  last  part  of  the  prayer  turns  to 
Christ’s  consecration  of  the  believers.  It  involves  a mission  into  the  world  where 
by  word  and  deed  of  love  the  Church  bears  witness  to  the  only  true  God.  In  the 
mission  the  believers  are  given  the  glory  which  God  gave  Christ,  i.e.  through  their 
testimony  in  the  name  of  the  only  true  God.  In  the  response  of  faith  in  the  total 
life  of  the  believer  the  consecration  is  completed  and  manifested.  This  is  worship 
in  Spirit  and  truth.  Given  John’s  theology  there  is  no  possibility  of  compart- 
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mentalizing  worship.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  hard  lines  between  worship  in 
the  cultic  sense  and  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

The  metaphor  of  the  temple  as  the  place  where  believers  confront  God  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  also  found  in  Paul  (e.g.  I Cor.  3.  16-17).  Here  it  refers  to  the 
believers  ; however,  its  meaning  depends  on  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  present 
to  faith  through  which  God  presents  himself  to  the  believers.  Paul  does  not  refer 
to  Christ  as  the  temple ; he  does  speak  of  Christians  as  ‘the  body  of  Christ.’ 
Since  Christians  are  the  temple  only  in  so  far  as  the  Spirit  of  the  risen  Lord 
is  present,  temple  and  body  in  a sense  can  be  used  synonymously : in  either  case 
it  is  Christ  who  gives  content  and  meaning  to  the  terms. 

In  the  Corinthian  context  Paul  is  thinking  of  the  believer’s  response  to  the 
presence  of  God  in  strongly  ethical  terms.  His  use  of  the  metaphor  of  the  temple 
is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  building  (I  Cor.  3.  9),  which  is  probably  a synonym 
for  temple.  In  the  one  lengthy  Pauline  passage  where  worship  in  the  narrow 
sense  is  described  (I  Cor.  12  and  14)  the  one  term  predominantly  used  designates 
what  is  happening  as  ‘building  up’.  But  the  term  here  cannot  be  limited  to 
worship  in  the  narrow  sense.  Elsewhere  Paul  uses  the  word  in  the  strictly  ethical 
sense  (I  Cor.  8.  1 ; 10.  23  ; Rom.  14.  19  ; 15.  2 ; I Thess.  5.  11).  To  designate 
worship  in  the  cultic  sense  Paul  employs  a term  which  he  regularly  employs  to 
describe  the  ethical  life  of  Christians.  The  word  derives  from  the  building- 
temple  metaphor  which  is  for  Paul  the  symbol  of  the  presence  of  God  through 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Furthermore,  he  frequently  uses  traditional  (Jewish)  cultic 
terminology  to  describe  his  missionary  activity  as  an  apostle  (Rom.  15.  16  f. ; 
Phil.  2.  17).  What  are  the  implications  of  Paul’s  choice  of  terms?  It  implies 
that  in  the  mission  of  the  Church  God  presents  himself  in  the  building  of  his 
temple  and  all  that  was  hoped  would  transpire  in  the  cultic  worship  of  the  temple 
in  Jerusalem  is  actually  fulfilled  in  God’s  active  presence  in  the  Church  through 
Christ  in  its  mission. 

In  different  language  John  and  Paul  expound  the  same  theological  truth. 
Since  Jesus  Christ  is  the  holy  place , then  from  God’s  side  the  holy  place  as  omni- 
present as  the  risen  Christ  known  through  the  Spirit ; and  from  man’s  side  it  is 
co-extensive  with  the  faith  in  which  he  responds  to  the  risen  Christ.  Here  is 
a radically  new  theological  perspective  for  understanding  worship.  Any  response 
in  faith  would  be  conceived  in  terms  of  worship  ; encounter  with  God  in  his 
chosen  place,  the  risen  Jesus  Christ.  The  mission  of  the  Church  conceived  in 
terms  of  proclamation  in  word  and  deed  was  inextricably  bound  to  cultic  worship. 
By  boldly  utilizing  cultic  terms  to  speak  of  aspects  of  its  life  which  were  in  no 
sense  cultic  the  early  Church  reflects  its  own  understanding  of  the  radical  new 
context  in  which  its  worship  in  any  sense  must  be  understood.  However,  the 
crucial  fact  was  not  the  new  use  of  words  but  the  decisive  event  which  gave 
the  words  their  radical  new  context  of  meaning.  This  was  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.  In  so  far  as  worship  in  the  cultic  sense  was  seen  within 
this  larger  context  it  pointed  away  from  itself  to  that  decisive  event.  The  Eucha- 
rist did  that  very  thing.  It  pointed  to  the  event  which  shattered  all  possibility 
of  localizing  God’s  presence,  isolating  worship,  or  confining  it  within  the 
traditional  bonds  of  technical  cultic  terms  and  forms.  Jesus  Christ  proclaimed 
and  received  in  the  Eucharist  is  the  Jesus  Christ  proclaimed  and  received  through 
the  Spirit  in  the  believer’s  total  fife  response  to  God. 
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C.  Interaction  of  Kerygma  and  Cultus 

1.  Worship  in  cultus  and  in  ethical  obedience 

The  substance  of  the  preceding  section  makes  it  possible,  indeed  necessary, 
to  suggest  what  considerations  of  a more  general  nature  are  excited  by  the  data. 
Worship  as  cultus,  as  engendered  adoration  and  praise,  and  as  ethical  obedience, 
existed  together  in  the  primitive  Christian  community ; and  any  effort  to  swing 
the  priority  or  weight  to  one  of  these  in  forgetfulness  of  their  interrelation  is  to 
promote  clarity  and  simplicity  at  the  cost  of  fact. 

The  Commission  has  not  been  able  to  pursue  its  study  apart  from  the  current 
studies  dealing  with  the  relation  of  Christ  and  history.  While  such  studies  certainly 
complicate  our  common  efforts  to  specify  what  Christian  worship  is  and  give 
guidance  for  its  form  and  practice,  we  are  persuaded  that  this  complexity  is 
creative  and  hopeful.  For  when  one  comes  to  ponder  the  full  weight  of  the 
problem  of  relating  the  reality  of  Christ  to  the  acknowledgment  of  men  across 
the  ever  widening  years  and  radically  different  ways  of  thought,  apprehension 
and  self-definition,  one  is  driven  to  seek  afresh  how  to  state  the  norm  and  the 
freedom  of  Christian  worship.  The  following  paragraphs  summarize  the  substance 
of  our  reflection  upon  this  matter. 

Right  understanding  and  proper  development  of  the  ways  of  worship  in  the 
Church  must  proceed  by  a relentless  resolution  to  seek  its  norm  and  protect 
its  freedom  in  steady  relation  to  the  author  of  the  Christian  faith.  Only  so  can 
two  common  assumptions  be  prevented  from  taking  control  of  our  thought  so 
as  to  distort  fact  and  close  off  possibilities  for  fuller  obedience  in  this  central 
activity  of  the  Christian  life. 

The  first  assumption  is  a product  of  the  undisceming  transfer  to  the  Christian 
community  of  the  dictionary  definition  of  worship  as  ‘ . . . paying  divine  honours 
to  a deity.’  Such  a definition  invites  us  to  understand  worship  in  terms  only  of 
the  cultus  and  thus  to  ignore  the  warnings  explicated  in  the  previous  section 
of  this  report. 

The  second  assumption  regards  worship  as  a service  of  God  realized  in  various 
deeds  of  concern  for  the  fellow-man,  and  tends  toward  disengagement  of  these 
obediences  from  the  gifts  bestowed  and  the  Godly  energies  celebrated  and  renewed 
in  the  life  of  the  cultus. 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  cultus  and  ethical  obedience  are  organic 
and  inseparable.  This  organic  wholeness  does  not  present  itself  to  us  without 
signs  of  tension.  There  is  a thrust  toward  transcending  cultus  — and  a thrust 
toward  the  emergence  of  cultic  expressions.  The  temple  in  Jerusalem  is  replaced 
by  a new  temple  (John  2.  21) ; and  God  together  with  the  Lamb,  constitute  this 
new  temple  (Rev.  21.  22).  Jesus  as  the  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  a High  Priest 
(Heb.  9.  11) ; circumcision  is  called  a matter  of  the  heart  (Rom.  2.  29).  There 
is  a movement  beyond  cultus  to  which  these  facts  point ; and  there  is  a movement 
towards  cultus  — specified  in  the  role  and  understanding  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
and  Baptism. 

Cultus  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  for  man’s  well-being ; it  is  an  inevitable 
expression  of  his  predicament.  The  early  Church  understood  this  very  well. 
‘The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  will  worship  the 
Father  in  Spirit  and  truth.’  (John  4.  21,  23).  As  clearly  as  early  Christianity 
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saw  the  tentativeness  of  cult  it  could  not  escape  the  human  condition ; and  this 
community  brought  forward  to  a central  place  symbolic  actions  that  both  partic- 
ipated in  the  predicament  and  went  beyond  it.  The  same  Gospel  that  speaks 
of  a spiritual  worship  transcending  time  and  place  refers  also  to  the  water  of 
baptism  (John  3.  5)  and  to  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  the 
drinking  of  his  blood  (John  6.  53). 

2.  Christian  worship  and  the  problem  of  the  manner  of  God's  presence  in  Christ 

The  title  for  this  paragraph  announces  the  Commission’s  involvement  in  the 
pervasive  discussion  of  Christ  and  history,  and  is  a call  for  further  reflection 
upon  this  theme  than  either  our  time  or  competence  amidst  the  still  unresolved 
issues  of  the  debate  can  supply. 

What  is  the  Christian  doing  in  the  act  of  worship  ? He  certainly  intends  to 
acknowledge  God.  But  how  can  he  acknowledge  a God  who  is  not  directly  available 
to  him  ? In  worship  the  Christian  ventures  to  recapitulate  those  events  in  which 
God’s  being  has  been  disclosed  and  acknowledged  in  its  true  character.  He 
tries  to  know  what  God  is  like  in  what  God  has  done  and  still  does.  It  is  not 
only  in  worship  that  the  Christian  makes  this  effort.  The  entire  life  of  the  Church 
is  involved,  evangelism,  works  of  love,  etc.  Theology  as  an  effort  of  the  Church 
is  also  an  attempt  to  clarify  in  terms  available  to  contemporary  mental  possibility 
the  character  of  God’s  deeds.  The  new  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus,  as  a specific 
and  contemporary  theological  example,  can  be  meaningful  only  as  it  shares  in 
this  task.  Hugh  Anderson  describes  the  situation  succinctly : ‘Encounter  with 
Christ  is  not ...  to  be  confined  to  the  climatic  experience  of  an  isolated  moment 
in  time.  It  is  rather  the  continual  recapitulating,  re-enacting  and,  re-living  of  the 
history  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  in  which  the  members  of  the  Church  in  fellowship 
together  are  regular  participators.  This  is  best  illustrated  from  an  appeal  to 
liturgy.  . . . The  liturgy  of  the  Christian  Church  calls  us  to  the  realization  of 
fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ  through  participation  in  the  Christ-deed  in  the 
totality  of  its  meaning  as  the  redemptive  action  of  God.  . . . The  liturgy,  which 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  Church’s  life,  perpetuates  the  Kerygma’s  fusion  of  the 
humiliated  and  crucified  with  the  risen  and  exalted  Lord.  The  Church  therefore 
can  never  dispense  with  the  historical  Jesus.’  ( The  Scottish  Journal  of  Theology , 
Vol.  13  No.  2,  pp.  134-135.) 

Unmistakably,  Christian  worship  points  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  proceeds 
with  the  conviction  that  God’s  plan  and  purpose  hinge  completely  on  his  deed 
in  Jesus.  Interest  in  the  deed  means  concern  for  the  shape  of  the  deed.  To  be  a 
Christian  is  to  have  one’s  life  in  its  shape  determined  by  the  shape  of  what  God 
has  done.  The  morphology  of  grace  in  the  life,  death,  resurrection  and  exaltation 
of  Jesus  Christ  imparts  to  and  creates  in  the  believer  its  own  shape ; worship  is 
the  celebration  of  this  new  being  in  Christ  by  his  body,  the  Church.  As  we  observe 
how  this  shape,  re-enacted  within  the  believer  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
constituted  Christian  life  in  the  fellowship  of  the  community,  do  we  not  also, 
perhaps,  find  a pattern  for  Christian  worship  ? If  that  is  so,  then  we  are  given 
a starting  place  when  from  within  our  various  churches  we  ask  after  what  is 
constitutive  of  and  proper  to  the  content  of  truly  catholic  worship.  The  shape 
of  God’s  deed  shapes  the  believer’s  life.  Christian  worship  in  this  respect  is 
the  corporate  attempt  of  Christians  to  remember  and  to  embody  the  shape  of 
God’s  deed  in  order  to  rehearse  and  to  strengthen  the  life  of  the  individual  believer. 
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The  problem,  however,  is  the  manner  of  the  mediation  of  this  presence  in 
the  act  of  worship.  And  that  problem  has  arisen  with  great  force  in  our  generation 
in  virtue  of  the  following  : the  maturation  of  historical-critical  studies  to  the  point 
where  the  very  terms  historically  designating  faith,  confession,  man’s  new  being 
in  Christ  are  ever  further  removed  from  the  language  in  which  post-Enlightenment 
man  in  the  West  understands  declarations  of  effective  force. 

One  entire  movement  within  Christendom  — the  development  of  a sacramental 
theology  — can  be  understood  as  a way  to  transmit  the  effective  force  of  the 
presence  of  God’s  Christ  in  the  world  to  ages  and  men  and  minds  and  situations 
which  lie  this  side  of  the  days  of  Jesus’  life.  The  promise  of  a sacramental  theology 
is  its  intention  and  ability  to  re-enact  in  order  to  make  present  and  effective 
the  power  of  God  ; a peril  is  its  temptation  to  become  ‘angelic,’  i.e.  to  subordinate 
to  quite  legitimate  and  powerful  affirmations  and  images  the  blunt  fact  that  the 
man  of  Nazareth  was  utterly  defeated,  that  the  New  Testament  literature  bears 
the  marks  of  the  efforts  of  the  primitive  community  to  make  holy  meaning  out 
of  this  humiliation. 

Everything  that  one  would  like  to  say  about  worship  becomes  less  easy, 
if  one  understands  that  the  New  Testament  account  of  Jesus’  ministry  is  itself 
partly  theological  interpretation.  Proclamation,  teaching,  and  not  least  worship 
contributed  to  making  what  we  consider  today  the  shape  of  Jesus’  public  ministry. 
There  is  no  point  in  saying  that  the  scarcely  dead  Jesus  showed  how  he  would  be 
present  in  the  sacraments,  unless  one  acknowledges  that  in  such  an  incident 
the  cultic  interpretation  of  the  Church  is  at  work.  The  claim  that  the  sacraments 
are  to  the  Church  what  the  miracles  of  the  earthly  Jesus  were  for  his  contempo- 
raries (Cullmann),  disregards  an  important  consideration.  Jesus,  the  worker  of 
miracles,  did  not  succeed  in  the  end.  In  the  sacraments  as  well  as  in  other  manifes- 
tations of  her  life  the  Church  sought  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  his  unsuccessful 
ministry.  This  seeking  of  meaning  in  meaninglessness  must  be  an  important 
focus  for  any  theological  reflection  on  Christian  worship. 

This  comment  about  sacramental  theology  is,  we  believe,  of  crucial  importance 
in  these  days.  For  there  is  an  interior  congruity  between  the  predicament  of  con- 
temporary man  and  a basic  Christian  declaration  that  God  was  in  this  defeated 
and  desolate  man.  The  humiliation  and  the  exaltation  are  not  sequential  episodes 
in  which  the  glory  of  God  is  alternately  disclosed.  The  relation  is  dialectical : 
this  humiliation  is  God’s  majesty,  this  brutality  is  his  beauty,  this  passion  is  his 
mercy,  this  defeat  is  his  reality.  And  unless  Christian  worship  re-enacts  the  dialectic 
as  well  as  the  sequence,  the  sensibility  of  many  a contemporary  man  will  be 
left  unaddressed. 


Section  m : WORSHIP,  INTELLIGIBILITY,  AND  CONTEMPORARY 
CULTURE 

This  section  is  included  in  our  report  because  it  represents  an  important  area 
of  our  study  and  discussion,  and  because  it  seeks  to  open  issues  which  our  colleagues 
in  Europe  and  East  Asia  in  virtue  of  their  chosen  programmes  of  inquiry  have 
not  emphasized. 

While  categories  proper  to  the  explication  of  Christian  worship  cannot,  we 
believe,  be  derived  from  man’s  general  experience,  an  inquiry  into  the  term 
worship  as  expressive  of  a possibility  for  contemporary  man  is  a contextual 
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fact  which  has  direct  bearing  upon  the  task  before  us.  Christian  worship,  that 
is  to  say,  has  its  particularity;  and  that  particularity  is  crucial.  But  such  worship 
does  occur  in  a context  which  is  today  pervasive  in  the  world  of  the  West.  And 
an  effort  to  specify  the  emergence  and  effect  of  this  context  is  surely  germane 
to  our  problem. 

Quite  early  in  our  study  we  sought  for  a term  which  might  designate  the 
actuality  of  Christian  worship  despite  the  wide  differences  in  norms,  forms, 
theological  centres,  relations  to  tradition  and  like  considerations.  ‘Worship  as 
acknowledgment’  seemed  such  a term.  Worship  is  recollection,  thanksgiving, 
praise,  sacrifice,  prayer  — but  each  of  these  meanings  has  its  Christian  particularity 
and  history  within  the  generality  of  worship  as  acknowledgment.  And  if,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case  for  many  men  in  our  time,  the  very  concept  of  acknowledg- 
ment is  devoid  of  meaning,  Christian  speech  about  worship  must  struggle  with 
that  fact.  So  clear  do  we  think  this  fact  to  be,  and  so  profoundly  pervasive  its 
effects,  that  men  can  soberly  ask  if  worship  is  even  a possibility. 

With  some  ages  and  cultures  the  integral  place  accorded  to  worship  was 
testimony  that  the  whole  of  man’s  story  is  not  exhausted  in  an  account  of  his 
external  relations.  It  implied  that  the  whole  of  man’s  business  is  not  with  ‘the 
world’  but  with  reality  that  does  not  lie  to  hand  nor  is  manageable  but  must, 
nevertheless,  be  reckoned  with.  In  such  a context  worship  is  the  implied  acknowl- 
edgment that  however  strenuously  man  shapes  his  ends,  he  is,  nevertheless,  often 
mysteriously  overruled.  Worship  signifies  his  acknowledgment  that  the  apparent 
configuration  of  things  and  events,  rather  than  being  the  powers  with  which 
he  deals,  are  manifestations  of  deeper-lying  powers  or  Power  of  decisive  moment 
with  which  he  must  ultimately  deal. 

The  dimension  of  the  numinous,  in  so  far  as  all  that  is  immediately  given 
is  apprehended  as  deriving  from  and  dissolving  again  in  mystery  worthy  of 
reverence,  is  also  the  dimension  of  responsibility  for  something  and  to  something 
quite  other  than  all  that  is  entailed  in  man’s  aboriginal  impulse  to  manage  and 
utilize  the  immediate  appearances  in  the  attainment  of  sensuous  satisfactions. 
It  is  responsibility  to  a good  that  does  not  yet  appear  and  to  truth  that,  only 
half  disclosed,  is  yet  to  be  revealed.  Inspired  herewith  is  a sense  of  loyalty  to 
imperatives  whose  credentials,  still  bafflingly  obscure,  are  no  less  commanding. 
And  herewith  the  hitherto  unchallenged  and  impulsive  bent  to  manage  and 
control  the  environment  for  immediate  ends  is  confronted  by  an  imperious  counter- 
claim that  serves  notice  of  its  sovereignty  and  lays  man  under  obligation. 

Man’s  consent  to  the  higher  sovereignty,  though  halting  and  partial,  is  worship, 
or  nascent  worship.  Its  onset  is  a sign  of  man’s  dawning  awareness  of  the  new, 
irrevocable  and  basic  ambiguity  in  his  existence.  As  a responsible  being  he  has 
acquired  a trans-phenomenal  reference  by  accepting,  however  partially,  answer- 
ability  to  the  good  that  does  not  yet  appear  and  the  truth  that  is  yet  to  be  revealed. 
For  him  time  is  no  longer  the  endurance  of  fulfilment,  as  with  the  creatures. 
Time  is  the  interval  between  his  election  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  vocation.  Under 
claim,  he  is  laid  hold  of,  acquires  subjectivity,  and  becomes  person.  Thenceforth 
his  relations  to  Being  are  personal  relations.  In  him  history  has  supervened 
upon  mere  nature. 

Worship  is  the  matrix  of  this  transformation.  Man  may  still  view  himself 
as  of  the  earth  earthy,  but  his  conversation  is  somehow  in  heaven.  He  can  with- 
hold conversation,  he  can  cease  to  converse ; that  always  is  the  option  of  his 
freedom.  But  he  cannot  wholly  stifle  the  presentiment  that  he  has  been  addressed 
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and  that  his  chief  business  is  to  make  responsible  answers.  If  he  attenuates 
conversation,  if  his  consent  to  Being  grows  halting  and  withheld,  if  worship  goes 
cold  within  him,  then  he  is  hung  in  anxious  suspense  between  the  two  resident 
impulses  of  his  personal  existence  and  lives  in  unresolved  inner  contrariety. 
He  may  continue  to  reduce  and  denature  his  conferred  humanity,  his  responsible 
personhood,  by  contenting  himself  with  the  management  and  utilization  of  the 
things  that  lie  to  hand.  Eventually  he  may  become  a casual,  even  a ‘serene 
secularist’.  This  is  the  alternate  option  open  to  man’s  freedom;  the  other  is 
the  fulfilment  of  worship. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  worship  has  dwindling  significance  for  hosts  of 
our  contemporaries,  even  in  the  churches.  For  the  casual  and  for  the  ‘serene 
secularist,’  worship  is  a word  that  has  lost  its  power  to  impart  meaning  or  to 
excite  interest.  In  so  far  as  meaning  survives  at  all,  it  arouses  otiose  recollections 
of  archaic  churchly  usages  from  which,  by  some  strange  alchemy,  all  relevance 
to  actual  life  has  gradually  been  evacuated.  In  an  age  when,  it  would  seem, 
more  respectful  heed  was  given  to  the  affirmation  of  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
‘the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever’,  worship 
might  easily  possess  a more  central  place  in  human  culture.  But  in  an  age  that 
has  rather  emphatically  adopted  the  Baconian  platform  whereby  ‘the  kingdom 
of  man  founded  on  the  sciences’  is  reckoned  the  really  plausible  end  of  man 
(Francis  Bacon,  Works , Novum  Organum,  ed.  J.  Spedding,  Boston,  1863,  VIII,  99), 
worship  will  become  progressively  irrelevant  in  proportion  as  the  sufficiency 
of  the  programme  and  its  claims  win  general  acceptance. 

Bacon  excited  his  time  with  the  announcement  that  ‘our  method  is  continually 
to  dwell  among  things  soberly  — to  establish  forever  a true  and  legitimate  union 
between  the  experimental  and  rational  faculty’  (Preface  to  De  Augmentis 
(Bohn  ed.),  p.  8).  We  cannot,  in  the  present  day,  read  such  an  utterance  with 
the  old  thrill ; the  effects  of  ‘dwelling  continually  among  things’  have  not,  in 
the  long  run,  proved  so  exhilarating  after  all.  But  our  present  situation  is  as 
follows  : the  products  of  Bacon’s  men  and  programme  are  humanly  catastrophic ; 
but  popular  participation  in  the  catastrophe  has  not  led  in  general  to  an  aware 
questioning  of  the  presupposition. 

The  progress,  the  overt  success,  the  massive  material  and  technological 
products  of  the  Baconian  programme  have  virtually  eroded  the  very  possibility 
of  acknowledgment  as  a possibility  for  spirit.  But  it  is  also  true  that  more  than 
a few  contemporary  analysts  of  the  spirit  of  our  time  have  pointed  out  a peculiar 
movement  within  this  eroded  spirit : reflection  upon  the  limit  placed  upon  human 
existence  by  times  devoid  of  transcendent  meaning,  has  a way  of  opening  the 
sheerly  negating  mind  to  fresh  awareness  of  the  nature,  the  content,  the  size 
and  the  transforming  claim  of  the  Christian  Gospel.  While,  to  be  sure,  this 
awareness  is  not  a confession,  it  may  be  a sign  of  a maturing  ‘negative  capability’ 
for  such  confession. 

No  responsible  effort  to  assess  the  problems  of  worship  for  contemporary 
man  can  be  adequate  if  it  assumes  that  the  line  from  Bacon,  to  technology, 
to  the  ‘thingification  of  man’  is  alone  accountable.  For  the  very  structure  and 
texture  of  human  sensibility  has  been  changed  in  our  century. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  proper  to  this  report  to  attempt  a full  description  of 
this  change  ; but  a central  and  generating  aspect  of  it  may  be  noted.  A function  of 
modern,  and  quite  specifically  twentieth  century,  method  and  knowledge  concerning 
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the  world-as-nature  has  been  to  elevate  one  kind  of  language  into  high  intelligibility 
for  contemporary  man  and  to  erode  or  even  evacuate  another.  The  world-as- 
history  is  a humane  context  within  which  every  central  term  of  the  Christian 
tradition  can  find  breathing-space  and  possible  intelligibility  : faith,  sin,  redemp- 
tion, prayer,  worship,  etc.  But  when  the  life  of  learning,  technology,  and  the 
common  life  alike  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  reduce  the  realm  of  intelligible 
speech  to  the  world-as-nature,  the  very  dimensions  of  reality  are  brutally  impover- 
ished. 

This  impoverishment  has  occurred  ; and  just  as  biblical  and  systematic  theol- 
ogy is  presently  engaged  in  the  task  of  declaring  the  claim  of  the  Faith  to  men 
of  changed  sensibility,  so  inquiries  about  worship  must  become  equally  radical 
and  actualistic.  For  the  church  at  worship  is  the  church  drenched  in  a vocabulary 
of  the  mercies  of  God  and  acknowledged  in  the  world-as-history. 


SECTION  IV : OBSERVATIONS 

The  Commission,  having  shared  in  the  preparation  and  discussion  of  the 
studies  condensed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  wishes  to  make  what  constructive 
statements  it  thinks  right  and  possible  in  the  form  of  the  following  observations. 

1.  We  recognize  that  historical  and  comparative  liturgical  studies,  where 
needed,  have  an  important  place  within  the  concerns  of  Faith  and  Order,  for 
they  deepen  appreciation  and  tolerance  of  the  various  traditions  of  worship. 
But  we  do  not  believe  their  production  and  dissemination  sufficiently  advances 
the  unity  of  the  Church. 

There  are  theologically  deeper  and  more  commanding  ways  of  understanding 
the  worship  of  the  Church  which  justify  the  assumption  of  the  Lund  Conference 
that  concentration  upon  this  central  activity  of  the  people  of  God  is  a right  and 
fruitful  path  to  the  recovery  of  the  unity  of  Christ’s  Church.  The  experience 
of  our  own  Commission  has  convinced  us  that  we  have  only  begun  to  probe 
these  deeper  concerns. 

2.  We  believe  that  reflections  upon  mission,  unity  and  service  must  be  matured 
in  an  ever-deepening  understanding  and  more  resolute  practice  of  worship. 
When  this  does  not  occur  such  reflections  are  self-limiting,  even  perilous  — 
for  one  is  tempted  to  disengage  these  reflections  from  their  proper  and  life-engen- 
dering centre.  Mission  is  the  call  of  the  people  of  God  to  all  men  everywhere 
to  acknowledge  the  holy  reality  of  God  as  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  Unity 
is  the  organic  relation  between  the  fife  of  God  and  the  life  of  men  acknowledged 
in  adoration,  praise  and  common  life.  Service  is  the  prolongation  and  ever- 
renewed  re-enactment  of  the  care  of  God  for  his  creation. 

3.  In  our  reflections  about  Christian  worship  we  have  become  freshly  aware 
of  the  enormously  complex  and  subtle  ways  in  which  meaning  is  transmitted 
from  age  to  age,  from  culture  to  culture,  and  amid  shifts  in  sensibility  within 
cultures.  We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  that  further  Faith  and  Order  studies 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  areas,  must  be  carried  on  in  fuller  concert  with  biblical 
and  systematic  work,  particularly  as  puch  labours  are  focused  upon  the  inter- 
pretative task  of  the  Church  — backward  to  the  Gospel  and  forward  to  obedience. 
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4.  We  believe  that  the  worship  of  the  people  of  God  has  crucial  meaning 
precisely  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a dramatic  prolongation  of  the  kerygma , 
re-affirming  the  goodness  of  the  created  world,  the  lordship  of  God  over  nature 
and  history,  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  living  renewal 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Because  men  in  ignorance,  arrogance  or  sheer  blasphemy 
today  stride  toward  mutual  annihilation,  these  affirmations  about  God  and 
his  world  stand  out  the  more  clearly  as  the  Church’s  good  news.  Although 
worship  embraces  recollection,  repentance,  thanksgiving,  celebration  and  other 
elements,  these  are  all  for  the  purpose  of  affirmation. 
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